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From Caissons in the mud 
to Copters in the Sky 


Edgar N. Anderson enlisted in the U.S. Army in 1938 
fresh out of Mountain View High School in a ton, Okla. After 
serving in the ranks, he went overseas as an artillery officer 
with the Ist Infantry Division in the European Theater. 

When helicopters entered the Army’s plans as a valuable 
adjunct to field and front line operations, Lt. Anderson was 
one of the first graduates of a course which then consisted of 
only 25 hours. 

He was on the scene in Japan and Korea as early as 1949 
and flew actual combat missions in Bell Aircraft’s H-13 in the 
initial stages of the use of the helicopter in theaters of war. 

Now a major, Ed Anderson’s flying career closely parallels 
the Army's development of the helicopter on its present broad 
scale. He is currently Tactics Division Commander at the Army 
Aviation Center, Fort Rucker, Ala. 


MaJorR EDGAR N. ANDERSON 
.up from the ranks” 


Major Anderson and his student pilots have operationally proven heli- 
copters today, will have bigger, better, more flexible helicopters tomorrow. 


, a 
Bell Aircraft helicopter engineers are keeping pace with the Army’s 
advanced conceptions of the role and mission of rotary wing aircraft. 
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. . —_ 
Helicopters need pilots and mechanics! eamiacak, deacons 
Apply to Army Aviation for career training ! P.O. Box 482 


FT. WORTH TEXAS 
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How General Electr 





Advances Missile Technology 


General Electric’s Project Bumper established new 
records of altitude and velocity. But far more 
important is the valuable research data compiled in 
the successful completion of the Bumper project. 
Many problems were overcome with Bumper 
problems in temperature, telemetry, separation, and 
aerodynamics. Bumper helped solve the problems of 
communicating with missiles at extreme altitudes, 
and was a major preliminary step in the develop- 
ment of a satellite. In solving these and other prob- 
lems, General Electric has contributed a wealth of 
research data to the missile industry—information 
that is being utilized on the nation’s top priority 
ballistic missile project. 


General Electric’s Special Defense Projects De- 
partment presently is working on an Air Force prime 
contract to develop the ICBM nose cone. Programs 
are being carried out in such varied fields as com- 
munications, hypersonics, metallurgy, mathematics, 
and thermodynamics to support this nose cone 
contract. 


General Electric has formed the Special Defense 
Projects Department to act as a Company focal 
point for large, highly complex missile projects. 
Scientists in the new department, backed up by the 
vast resources of many General Electric operating 
departments and laboratories, are currently working 
to solve the perplexing problems associated with the 
ICBM nose cone and other missile projects. 

By focusing this wide range of specialized talents of 
General Electric personnel on highly complex de- 
fense system problems, the Special Defense Projects 
Department is making significant contributions to 
America’s defense program. Section 224-5, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





ENGINEERS: G.E.’s Special Defense Projects Depart- 
ment is currently expanding its staff of highly skilled 
engineers and scientists. If you have a background of 
successful creative engineering, send your qualifica- 
tions to: Mr. George Metcalf, General Manager 
Special Defense Projects Department, Genera! Elec- 
tric Co., 3198 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











TODAY CONTINUED RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION in advanced missiles and missile systems 


is helping solve such advanced problems as development of the ICBM nose cone. Headquarters for General 


Electric's participation in these programs is the Special Defense Projects Department in Philadelphia, Pa. 


MR. ROBERT P. HAVILAND, Flight Test Engineer at SDPD, 
directed Project Bumper and other advanced programs, gaining 
valuable experience which he is currently applying to present 
missile programs. 


DR. YUSUF A. YOLER—widely known for research in hypersonics 
—is currently engaged in the design and development of wind 
tunnels, shock tunnels, mass accelerators, and other facilities 
for continued progress in missile systems. 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


ARMY is a professional military magazine 
devoted to the dissemination of information 
and ideas relating to the military art and 
science representing the interests of the en- 
tire Army. ARMY strives to— 

Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons and 
weapons systems. 

Advance man's knowledge and under- 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
a member of the whole Army; emphasiz- 
ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and o 
high sense of duty. 

Disseminate knowledge of military history, 
especially articles that have application 
to current problems or foster tradition 
and create esprit. 

Explain the important and vital role of 
the United States Army in the Nation's 
defense and show that the Army is 
alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods. 

Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
sion. 

(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation of the U. S$. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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The Futurarmy soldier will dominate the battlefield of the future, 
despite the presence of the wonderful and weird instruments and weap- 
ons LizurENANT Coronet Roser B. Rice, Armor, pictures on this 
month’s “wrap-around” cover. For more about the soldier of the Futur- 


army see page 24 and for a glimpse of Colonel Rigg turn to page 37. 
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OVERHEAD 
EXPRESS... 


When rugged terrain or lack of time prevents construction of 
roads and bridges, this aerial tramway comes to the rescue. 
Moving smoothly on cables, from ship to shore, or across 
rivers and gorges—this work horse solves supply problems. 
The tough training of these specialized tramway crews takes 
them to various parts of the country . . . and they must be 
moved to new assignments swiftly. That’s why they're sent 
the five times faster way . . . on the speedy, dependable 
Scheduled Airlines. Call your Scheduled Airlines representa- 
tive—and he'll tell you how you can save pay and per diem 
dollars, while keeping your men ON THE JOB... not “on 
the way.” 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. __ Beles 


ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES sastes NATIONAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS ERN AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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Engineers: write for opportunities with 
an industry leader in an ideal Califor- 
nia locale 


) HILLER HELICOPTERS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





Proud to Be a Guardsman 


®@ Your article on the National Guard 
had only one fault: it should have ap 
peared years ago! 

I’m one of the fanatics referred to, I 
guess. | command a rifle company of the 
211th Infantry. I was a Reserve officer 
on active duty with the 28th and 34th 
Infantry regiments, and in combat with 
the 23rd. I graduated seventh in a class 
of 200 plus four other Guardsmen from 
the Associate Advanced Course at Ben 
ning. I had to, or I couldn’t have faced 
my Adjutant General! 


The secret of what makes the Guard 
tick is very simple. In an age when it 
the Guard 
Commanders bear complete 
responsibility all the way down the line, 
and the company commander is king. 


is fast becoming a lost art, 


“soldiers.” 


Remember, the average company com 
mander is also a post commander. He 
makes the decision on how funds are 
spent for maintenance of his armory. 
He plans Armed Forces Day ceremonies. 
[raining is his responsibility, in fact as 
well as in theory. Promotions and de 
motions are also his responsibility, for 
headquarters may be a hundred miles 
away. He is the Old Man in the old 
style, and always in the back of his mind 
is the fact that in emergency the life or 
death of his community may depend on 
the readiness of his unit. 


It’s hard for some of our brethren on 
active duty to believe it, but Guard ofh- 
cers are given a job, the authority, and 
then turned loose. No harassment, no 
certificates to certify one has certified 
the certification. Should another mobili- 
zation come, the “Old Army” will come 
back to life. It’s hibernating in the ar 
mories. Esprit is no great problem in 
units where men have served together 
for ten to twenty years; where their 
fathers and grandfathers served before 
them; where every man is a volunteer 
in a unit whose combat record is un 
equaled by any other components; where 
units train themselves with their own 
equipment at camp instead of merely 
being guests of regular committees and 
cadres. 

I'll admit I’m proud to be a Guards 
man, and I’m proud of Army magazine, 
to which all my officers subscribe. 

Capt. Rorert pE MarceLtLus 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


Hometown Units 


@ Lieutenant Jacobs’s most interesting 
articles will serve to point out the work- 
ings of the National Guard to a lot of 
people, even Guardsmen, who aren't 
quite sure where it stands. In the second 
article, however, I think he misses the 
point in his (or the Guard’s) argument 
for service as an integral unit rather than 
the accepted theory of dispersion among 
other units. 

[ can think of two instances, one fairly 
well known, the other personal, that ar- 
gue the point for dispersal. The five Sulli 
van brothers served in the same ship 
during World War II. Their ship went 
down, and probably no American mother 
gave so much to the war effort as did 
Mrs. Sullivan. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis on 
troop dispersal in the age of nuclear war- 
fare, when men are killed in the future 
it will be in groups. The group may be 
small, but what effect will it have if that 
group happens to be a Guard or Reserve 
outfit from the same locality? 

Scr. BEN Moskowrtz 


Norfolk 4, Va. 


An Authoritative Appraisal 


@ In my opinion, Mr. Jacobs and the 
Editors of Army have presented a really 
outstanding piece of objective journalism 
in the articles on the National Guard in 
the August and September issue. 

It is most heartening to find that rarity 

a well-balanced analysis of the Na 
tional Guard—in which the problems of 
the National Guard are recognized, and 
in which its accomplishments are ap 
praised honestly and fairly and are bal 
anced against its acknowledged shortcom 
ings, and in which the reasons for the 
latter, and the sincere efforts toward sur 
mounting them, are understood and clear- 
ly explained. 

It is especially gratifying to note the 
perspective in which the report has played 
the part of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States has played, and 
is playing, in the development of the 
National Guard. 

The special report will, I hope, assist 
materially in developing, within the ranks 
of the other components especially, a 
greater knowledge and understanding of 
the National Guard, and in dispelling 
many of the highly distorted and inac- 
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curate impressions of the National Guard 
which have persisted for years and which, 
unfortunately, have served only to im 
pede its growth and deve lopment. 

May. Gen. E. A. WaLsH 
President 
National Guard Association 
Washineton 1, D. ¢ 


The Word Gets Out 


@ Having been in all the Army’s com 
ponents (NG, NGUS, ERC, ORC, 
\US, USA) except one, I feel I can 
hardly abstain trom making one comment 
on Bruce Jacobs’s second instalment on 
the National Guard [September]. 

He states that the Guard is politically 
potent—and it is. He further states that 
“For the Army to have serious en masse 
reservations about Guardsmen and their 
ability to command is to reflect doubt 
upon the Army itself. Would-be Guard 
officers must appear before Regular Army 
boards.” 

One could hardly take exception to the 
en masse portion of the statement. How 
ever, it is dificult to imagine that Lieu 
tenant Jacobs is SO nalve as to be un 
aware that when a would-be officer Cor 
an ofhcer who must show cause for re 
tention) appears before a board and this 
ofhcer has political “connections,” either 
at home or in Washington, or both, a 
decision against him could spell the doom 
of a career of an active-duty officer who 
is a member of the board. 

Fewer and fewer careers are ruined in 
this manner because more and more unit 
advisors are given and getting the word. 
The most apparent damage is the com 
missioning and retention of a significant 
number (any amount would be signifi 
cant, actually) of really dangerous dun 
derheads 


Captain Dan H. Dierricn, Jr. 


Killeen, Texas 


Give the Training Centers the Best 


@ | certainly agree with CWO Snyder 
[Sell the Army from Inside,” Septem 
ber]. It has long been my opinion that 
the attitudes held by the American pub- 
lic toward their Army are gained from 
inside the Army through the youths who 
are drafted or who volunteer. A young 
man considering a service career will be 
lieve his former school chum who is in 
the Army, no matter how greatly his in 
formation differs from that put out by 
the recruiting ofhcer. Likewise, parents 
and relatives believe what their boys 
write and what they tell, contrary to 
anything they read or hear through pub 
lic media. 

The best way to get a more favorable 
attitude on the part of the general public 
is to make good impressions on the young 
men first coming into the Army. If they 
can truthfully write home that they had 
joined an efficient, fair, well disciplined, 
tough unit, the attitude of the public 
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Timken-Detroit Axle Division 
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Annual Meeting 
ASSOCIATION OF U.S. ARMY 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OPERATIONAL FLIGHT SIMULATOR TRAINER 
FOR ARMY’S H#37A HELICOPTER 


The Army's new H-37A Operational Flight Simulator Trainer 
is now being developed by Melpar, Inc. under a contract with the 
U.S. Naval Training Device Center. (Army Participation Group) 

This Simulator will provide flight training under both visual 
and instrument flight conditions and transition training for heavy 
cargo helicopter pilots as well as safe training in emergency pro- 
cedures 

Meipar's outstanding background of experience and complete 
facilities assures the Armed Forces quality electronic equipment 


MELPAR, INC. 


3000 Arlington Bivd., Falls Church, Virginia 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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would improve immeasurably. This is 
important, because with a good support- 
ing favorable public attitude we might 
end the draft and maybe even get en- 
listments for five or six years. Think of 
the lowered costs, and the efficiency that 
would result! 

It is so important that we should take 
sume definite steps to make favorable 
impressions on recruits. The best thing 
to do, in my opinion, is to assign our 
very best officers and enlisted men to 
training centers, and keep them there for 
a full tour. A good experienced training- 
company commander can make a big dif- 
ference. I am not familiar with assign- 
ment policies for officers to training com- 
panies, but I know that a while back 
second lieutenants with little experience 
were commanding training companies. 
They were two-year men just like the 
draftees, so you can imagine what kind 
of attitudes the draftees acquired. I sug- 
gest that the Army assign only top cap 
tains to traning-company jobs. This as- 
signment should take precedence over 
every other assignment—even the plush 
job I’ve got right now. Correspondingly 
good NCOs and other officers should 
also be assigned. 

I really feel that this one step could 
pay the Army bigger dividends through 
improved attitudes on the part of the 
American people than any other single 
thing the Army can do to improve itself. 

Capt. Amos L. Wricut 
358-C Gulick Drive 
Fort Monroe, Va. 


ACMS Overburdened by Staffs 


@ | received the inclosed letter follow- 
ing the publication of my article [“Com 
mand Development Through Decentrali 
zation” | in the September issue. Because 
the comments, in my opinion, were well 
taken, I requested Colonel Stubbs’s per- 
mission to release it for publication. 

1 am happy to say that my somewhat 
unconventional views have stimulated 
considerable interest. 

Cor. Frank Kowa tskI, Jr. 
Commandant 
Command Management School 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


The letter referred to follows: 


® Having been closely associated with 
the implementation of the Army Com- 
mand Management System [ACMS] in 
this army area, I studied your proposals 
with great interest. 

Most officers will agree, particularly 
the harassed commander, that decentrali 
zation is desirable, and that the condi 
tions you propose are good. Unfortunate 
ly, ACMS does not foster decentraliza 
tion as you and many of us hoped it 
would, but is having the opposite effect. 
This assertion may appear ridiculous, but 
the fact is that those who are bent on 
managing each activity at installation 
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The C-123 can’t land on a postage stamp... 


but almost any clearing is its landing field 


On almost any clearing—almost any field— 
you can safely land the Fairchild C-123 
assault transport. 

Actual short-field tests have demonstrated that 
the rugged C-123 is able to take off and land 
from deeply eroded, sandy fields; that it can 
work from unprepared clearings under down- 
wind conditions; that it is capable of mass 


landings into ungraded “combat zones”... 
at 8-second intervals. And literally thousands 
of flights have proven that the C-123 requires 
no more than 700 ft. for takeoffs and landings. 
During these strenuous tests, no C-123 was 
lost, none was damaged. 

What better proof of the C-123’s near- 
universal assault and logistics capability? 


ae 
FAIRCHILD 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION © HAGERSTOWN 10, MARYLAND 


A Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane ¢ 


++ WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 











level (Technical Services mainly) have 
found in ACMS an almost perfect ve 
hicle with which to accomplish their 
purpose. 


I believe that we fail to decentralize | 


in the management field, as is customary 


in military operations, because our staffs 


are much too large. Few can deny that 
from D/A on down through installation 
headquarters our staffs are top heavy, 
particularly in civilian staff positions. The 
simple fact is that we cannot have great 
numbers of so-called managers and an 
alysts at the top level and expect them 
to sit with folded arms. They must do 
something; and that something is to re 
quire detailed reports and attempt to con 
trol operations in the minutest detail. 

It will be privately admitted that 
monthly detailed performance data re 
quired of subordinate commands is not 
used as a basis for decision or action at 
army level. 

I am convinced that to effectively de 
centralize, the first practical step is to 
reduce the size of our staffs, with par 
ticular emphasis on civilian positions in 
the upper grades. Let me add that I am 
not referring to the civilian force essen 
tial to the Army, but there are countless 
staff positions to which little or no re 
sponsibility can be attached, and whose 
functions are not essential. Over a period 
of time a hybrid echelon of staff review 
has evolved which, as I see it, contributes 
nothing to the accomplishment of a com 
mand’s mission, and thwarts all efforts 
to decentralize. 

The remedy is to eliminate the posi 
tion, for if the non-essential function only 
is eliminated, the incumbent will pro 
duce another scheme to replace it. And 
the reduction must begin in the Penta 
gon, for the lower-echelon commander 
is reluctant to decrease his staff because 
it may impair his ability to fulfill D/A 
requirements. 

[here are other practical and short 
range objectives which could speed de 
centralized which you are 
aware. My main purpose in writing is 


control, of 


to point up an assumption often made 
concerning ACMS, which 
be misleading. 

ACMS is here to stay, and is funda- 
mentally sound, but we must be on guard. 
The truth is that, as matters stand, and 


I believe to 


if current trends hold, commanders will 
with mountains of detail 
and stripped by the most efficient sec 


be burdened 


ond-guessing system yet devised. 

We are getting requests for increases 
in the work force to support ACMS. I 
add this as a possible field for inquiry 
through those attending the Manage 
ment course, 

My thanks to you for your stimulating 
discussion in Army. Let's hope it hits 
pay dirt. 

Lr. Cot. Hucn P. Srusps, Jr. 


Atlanta 11, Ga. 
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The Look 


SERVICE CAP 


in the new 
Regulation 
Army Green 


Because the Top-Rank is 
the leader among service 
caps. The air of confident 
authority that goes with 
the peerless quality of the 
new Regulation Green Serv- 
ice Cap just naturally 
appeals to the aggressive 
Army man. 


Top-Rank Service Caps are 
available for Field Grade 
and Company Grade 
Officers and Enlisted Men. 


Also new Top-Rank Army 
Green Overseas Caps for both 
Officers and Enlisted Men. 


Write for Free Catalog 


of a Leader 








«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step On it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
* a 


ON THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 


iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


ONLY $2.00 pospaia 
Be Sure—Specify your size 
#8590 with inside ear flap 

#8593 without flap 
Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for. 


GET THEM AT YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent prepaid anywhere in the world. 


CAP CORPORATION 
303 S. 30th Street » 


LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 











We’ve been looking for you 
Make sure you continue getting your copy of ARMY. 
Send your change of address to: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
1529 Eighteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Observe the resourceful little prickly pear cactus. Tempting, green 
and juicy, it blossoms unmolested and thrives uneaten on the hungry, 
arid desert, because it has the good sense to be prickly first and 
succulent second. Some say you must eat or be eaten in this world. 
There is a third way to live. Keep some stickers showing and you, 
too, can, take time to grow flowers. REPUBLIC makes a very 


efficient brand of stickers... they’re called THUNDER-CRAFT. 
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LOCKHEED 


The LockHeepD ELectra’s heritage of jet-powered leadership— 
gained from the design and manufacture of over 8,000 jet- 
powered aircraft of the widely varying types shown here—endows 
this pace-setting plane-of-tomorrow with qualities that will give 
you a thrilling, new way to travel in the jet air age. 


Sleek aerodynamic beauty, time-tested structural stamina, unique 
high-performance capabilities and exceptional economy of oper- 
ation and maintenance are but a few of the LOCKHEED ELECTRA’s 
points of superiority. Its mighty Allison propjet engines, combin- 
ing jet thrust with proven propeller dependability, enable it to 
whisk passengers into and out of existing air terminals which now 
handle nearly 98% of total U. S. air passenger traffic. 


The new LocKHEED ELEcTRA’s high speed, swift climbing ability 
and king-size fuel reserves insure greater schedule regularity and 


reliability—because the ELECTRA can depart on time and fly, 
undaunted, above or around bad weather. And its spacious cabin- 
compartments are so restfully quiet, so vibration-free and 
comfortable, you'll be amazed to discover you're traveling at 
7-mile-a-minute speeds. 


Unexcelled for short-to-medium range flights, the LocKHEED 
ELecTRA brings the advantages of jet age air travel to all of the 
people, of all cities, everywhere—with commuter-like timetables 
affording travelers a wide choice of flights. 


Now in production, the LocKHEED ELECTRA starting in 1959 will 
go into service for American, Braniff, Eastern, KLM-Royal 
Dutch, National, Western and other leading domestic and foreign 
airlines—extending Lockheed’s jet-powered leadership around 
the world. 
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JET L-1000 Turbojet Engine, de- 
signed and built by Lockheed in 1941 
. . « incorporated many years-ahead 
features now widely used in present- 
day jet engines. 


1. JET F-80 Shooting Star, first U. S. 
production jet fighter; first to exceed 
500 mph on everyday Air Force duty, 
providing near-sonic flight experience. 


2. JET F-90 Penetration Fighter, first 
U. S. aircraft to dive through sound 
barrier routinely—proving supersonic 
flight not awesome as pilots then 
thought 


ELECTRA 


3. JET F-94 Starfire, first of the almost- 
automatic all-weather jet interceptors 
—pioneered application of modern 
electronic equipment in jet aircraft. 


4. JET T-33/TV-2 Trainer—world’s first 
successful jet trainer, which gave 
America its vitally needed backlog of 
military jet pilots in record-breaking 
time. 


5. PROPJET R7V-2/C-121F Super Con- 
stellation— world’s fastest propeller- 
driven transport developing valuable 

noe gute for U. S. on high-speed prop- 
ight. 


6. PROPJET XFV-1 Vertical Takeoff 
Fighter with 2 jet turbine engines and 
contrarotating props— expedited valu- 
able VTO flight research/development. 


7. JET-ASSISTED P2V-7 Neptune —7th 
in a hardy line of far-ranging U. S. 
Navy patrol planes, equipped with jet 
pods to increase attack and evasion 
capabilities. 

8. JET T2V-1 SeaStar Trainer—‘‘World’s 
Safest,"’ first production plane utiliz- 
ing Boundary Layer Control for slow, 
safe landings and takeoffs on USN 
carriers. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION, Burbank, California * GEORGIA DIVISION, Marietta, Georgia » MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION, Van Nuys, Palo Alto and 
Sunnyvale, California * LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, Burbank and Palmdale, California + LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, Ontario, California 
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9. PROPJET C-130 Hercules —the ver- 
satile new go-anywhere, haul-anything 
“strongman” of the USAF that led 
America into a new era of swift, low- 
cost movement of heavy cargo. 


10. JET F-104 Starfighter—World’s 
Fastest Jet Fighter...“America’s 
Missile With a Man in It,’’ capable of 
overtaking and destroying any aircraft. 


11. RAMJET X-7 Missile, designed and 
built by Lockheed’s Missile Systems 
Division, is one of a family of super- 
sonic vehicles testing and developing 
air-breathing ramjet engines. 
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yoorming 


Aveo Defense and Industrial Products combine the scientific and engineering 
skills, and production facilities of three great divisions of Aveo Manufacturing 
Corp.: Lycoming; Research and Advanced Development; Crosley—to pro- 
duce power plants, electronics, airframe components, and precision parts. 





Note these facts about the T53: 
e outstanding performance—825 hp. in so little space 
(length: 47.6 in.; diameter: 23 in.). Only 460 lbs. 
Uses a variety of fuels including automotive and 
aviation types, gasoline and JP-4 with a low fuel 
consumption of 0.71 lbs. per hp. per hr. 


minimum of critical materials—assures availability 
of the engine even under emergency conditions! 


rugged design features—guarantee safe operation 
under the most grueling pressures, guarantee 
a long life for the engine. 


unprecedented ease of maintenance—entire power 
turbine and combustor may be removed as an 
assembly for inspection and maintenance in the field. 


versatility —available with front-end take-off or rear-end 
take-off or simultaneous power extraction at both ends. 


The turbine age is here! Developed by the men who built the 
first mass-produced jet engine to fly—built by the manufacturer 
whose reciprocating engines drive more different types of 

fixed and rotary wing aircraft than any others in the world— 
Lycoming’s T53 may solve your future power problems, now! 


Phone, wire or write for turbine booklet to Aveo Lycoming, 
Stratford, Conn. 


defense and industrial products 


TODAY'S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL AD- 


VANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE, OFFER A VITAL REWARDING CAREER 
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The Challenge Will Be Met 


HE appearance of the explicit and 

carefully written explanation of the 
facts about the present imbalance in the 
grade and branch structure of the ac- 
tive officer corps in Officers’ Call (Army 
Pamphlet 355-24) shows the degree 
of concern this problem is causing the 
Department of the Army. The causes 
of the imbalance are threefold: (1 
Force reductions since the end of the 
Korean war have been mostly volun 
tary and without reference to specific 
\rmy requirements; (2 the Army 
wide promotion system does not per 
mit quick adjustment of the grade 
structure of any specific branch; and 
3) the impact of the technological 
revolution in weapons and machines 
on military requirements. 


— 


These are the significantly over 
strength and understrength branch 
es and grades as listed in the D/A 
pamphlet: 


OVERSTRENGTH 
Grade 


. Captain 


SIGNIFICANT 
Branch 
Infantry 
Adjutant General’s 
. Colonel 
Lt. Colonel 
Captain 


¢ OTps 


Military Police Corps Captain 


Colonel 
Lt. Colonel 
Major 


Lt. Colonel 
Major 


Quartermaster Corps 


| ransportation ( orps 


SIGNIFICANT UNDERSTRENGTH 


\rtillery . Lt. Colonel 
Major 
Captain 


\rmor 


Signal Corps 


Captain 


Colonel 
Lt. Colonel 
Captain 


Lt. Colonel 
Captain 


Corps of Engineers 








It can be hoped that the first cause 


will disappear by a reasonable stabiliza 
tion of the Army’s strength. 

As to the second cause, occasional 
imbalances in a specific branch, even 
if prolonged, are more desirable than 
the iniquities of branch promotion. 
The feud’n, fight’n and fuss’n that 
went on among the branches in the 
days of branch promotion did no one 


any good and the whole Army suffered. 


The third cause of imbalance 
changing personnel requirements dic- 
tated by the impact of the technological 
revolution—is just beginning to be felt 
and it is probable that its effect today 
is less than it will be tomorrow. This 
is more than a matter of concern over 
imbalance of the grade and branch 
structure; it impinges directly on the 
future capability of the Army to per 
form its mission. 

Most soldiers can and do face the 
facts of vast changes in weapons and 
machines objectively and impersonally. 
And so too .with the impact of these 
on tactics and techniques. Subjectivity 
and a degree of personal involvement 
emerges on the question of organiza 
tional changes, especially in reference 
to the old and honored regiments. 

The real test of the individual’s ca 
pacity to meet the challenges of the 
future comes when he faces the fact 
that he may be the one who should 
alter the anticipated course of his ca- 
reer. While sound and wise personnel 
planning can provide an orderly transi- 
tion, successful adjustment will largely 
depend upon the ofhcer himself. 

So, looking beyond the present prob- 
lem, it seems clear that today’s officer 
must be prepared to take on a new and 
strange job and one that he may not 
like as well as the one he thought he 
would have. But this has always been 





ARSENAL OF 
FIREPOWER 


Army Ordnance Displays 
Impressive New Weapons 





true and there has never been a lack 
of farsighted officers who pushed aside 
personal inclinations and a strong feel 
ing for tradition, to take up a new mis 
sion. It does not seem unfair to c ympare 
the emerging situation with that faced 
by cavalrymen when the motor vehicle 
was militarized. Forty years of light- 
hearted talk about how the cavalry 
man’s love for horseflesh caused him 
to resist change, obscures the fact that 
many cavalrymen did make the adjust- 
ment and were prepared when the 
challenge came. Chaffee, Patton, Har 
mon and Walker are a few names that 
come to mind. 

Would anyone say that today’s Army 
isn't made of the same kind of stuff? 
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ALL-PURPOSE MACHINE GUN 


This is the Army's new caliber 7.62mm 
machine gun, T161E3, designed to re- 
place three present caliber .30 machine 
guns. It can be fired from shoulder, hip, 
bipod, or new aluminum tripod. Weight: 
23 pounds, including shoulder stock and 
bipod. Overall length: 43 inches. Am- 
munition: NATO 7.62mm (formerly 
U.S. caliber .30, T65). Rate of fire: 600 
rpm. Action: rotary locking bolt, similar 
to Lewis MG. Fed by disintegrating me- 
tallic-link belt and gas-operated, it has 
an air-cooled, quick-change barrel with 


integral gas system. 
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ANTITANK MISSILE 


Some infantrymen have long suggested that a rocket weapon with more range 
and better aiming or guidance than the Bazooka might drive the tank from the 
battlefield. The device shown above and at right below is the Dart, a simple but 
effective guided missile that may be the answer. Designers say they built in a 
high probability that a single hit would destroy a heavily armored tank. Specta 
tors who witnessed a demonstration firing, saw the round make an undulating 
start, straighten out and then drive on the bull’s-eye of a moving target at what 
was described as ‘extreme range.’’ The Dart in flight is maneuverable enough t 
make it relatively safe from rifle, machine-gun and antiaircraft fire. It is approxi 
mately five feet long, with fins crossing its waistline. The rocket motor burns a 


smokeless propellant. 


More new weapons pictured on next page 





General Officer Shifts 


Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau to I Corps 
Maj. Gen. John W. Harmony to Ofh- 

cer Augmentation Det, Washington, D. C. 
Maj. Gen. Hugh P. Harris to 11th Abn 

Div Maj. Gen. Emerson C, Itschner to 
Chief of Engineers . . . Maj. Gen. Edward 
J. McGaw to 6th AAA Regional Command 
. Maj. Gen. Paul I. Robinson to TASGO 
Maj. Gen. Richard W. Stephens to 
Chief of Military History . Maj. Gen. 
John H. Stokes, Jr., to Hq Sixth Army... 
Maj. Gen. Russell L. Vittrup to AFFE/8A. 
Brig. Gen. Theodore F. Bogart to ODC 
SOPS Brig. Gen. John W. Bowen to 


82nd Abn Div . . . Brig. Gen. George T. 
Duncan to Berlin Command . . . Brig. Gen. 
Albert G. Franklin, Jr., to Ist AAA Regional 
Command .. . Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Gibb 
to Army Combat Dev Test & Exp Center 
(CONARC) Brig. Gen. Robert H. 
Wienecke to OACSI . . . Brig. Gen. James 
K. Woolnough to ODCSOPS. 


Retirements 

Lt. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr. . . . Maj. 
Gen. George B. Peploe . . . Maj. Gen. 
Numa A. Watson .. . Brig. Gen. William 
L. Wilson. 


TANK LIFTER 


At a demonstration sponsored by the 
CONARC board at Fort Knox, Ky., a 
LeTourneau lifter handles a tank as han- 
dily as you do a forkful of spinach. 


LITTLE JOHN 


The 318mm Little John rocket, X- 
M47, is a small-caliber surface-to-sur- 
face free rocket with an overall length 
of approximately 12 feet. Little John 
is being produced by Redstone Arsenal. 
It is popularly believed that the Little 
John will replace the Honest John in 
combat units requiring a high degree 
of strategic mobility. 


NEW FIELD GUN 


Newest and one of the most versatile 
in field artillery pieces is the 175mm 
Gun, T45, which has battle capabilities 
superior in some respects to the com- 
bined features of the 155mm gun, the 
8-inch howitzer, and the 8-inch gun. It 
can fire in a complete circle and occupy 
its firing position quickly and with no 
need to dig recoil and spade pits. It uses 
hydraulic-electric power to reduce the 
work of the crew and speed up firing. 
New sights which read directly in num- 
bers instead of micrometer scales add 
to speed and accuracy of fire control. 
The tube travels in recoil, and goes 
into battery of its own inertia when 
uncoupled from the mover. It is popu- 
larly supposed to be capable of firing 
an atomic warhead. 
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it’s S PLANES IN 1 


USAF’S VERSATILE NEW C-130 HERCULES 


IT’s A__ Takes off with 20 tons in 12 seconds... flies 
faster, farther, at lower cost than any other 
HEAVY-DUTY HAULER combat transport plane now in production. 


IT’S A PUSH-BUTTON At the touch of a button this propjet sky 


giant spot-drops 27,000 pounds of food, am- 
CARGO DROPPER munition or medical supplies at one location. 


IT’S AN 
AIRBORNE AMBULANCE 


IT’S A HIGH-SPEED 
INFANTRY CARRIER 


IT’S A PARATROOPER'S 


Can rush 74 litter patients from close behind 
front lines to rear-base hospital in pressurized, 
air-conditioned, all-weather comfort. 


RRRARRRRRRARRARRRRR 


Swiftly transports 92 fully-equipped troops 
..- lands on improvised fields, takes off at 
110,000 pounds in 12 times its own length! 
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battle-ready paratroops with its reduced drop 
BEST FRIEND speed and unique wind-stream deflector. 


Today the 18th Air Force of the Tactical Air Command must be ready to airlift any- 
thing or anybody at any time anywhere in the world. Such versatility is a specialty of 
the C-130 Hercules, America’s first propjet transport for global military air power and 
peacetime airlift. Now being built in quantity at Air Force Plant No. 6, Marietta, Ga. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia 





Delegates to the 2nd 


Makes possible easier and safer drops for 64 fl 


Annual Meeti ng, 
Association of the U.S. 
Army: See the dramatic 
Lockheed exhibit—Booths 
71-72-73, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.., 
October 25, 26, 27. 








irons in the Fire 


Close Support SSM 


Described as “deadly accurate” and 


highly mobile, Lacrosse, the surface-to- 
surface guided missile developed for close 
of battle 
missile itself, a launcher mounted on a 


truck, 


veloped for 


support units, consists of the 
and a guidance station. It was de 
\rmy Ordnance by Cornell 
University’s Cornell Aeronautical Labora 


tory, Inc., and is produced by Glenn L. 


Martin 


Army-Launched ‘Satellite’? 

The very first news page of the very 
first ‘Missiles and Rockets,” a 
new magazine devoted to astronautics, re 


issue ot 


ports that the Army is capable of sending 
up its own Earth-circling satellite before 
the much-publicised Vanguard. “No one 
disputes that the Army possesses the raw 
capability of boosting a small rocket up to 
orbital velocity,” the magazine asserts. It 
said the Army could do it by using “a 
Redstone rocket as the first stage, a Ser- 
geant or some other ballistic rocket as a 
second stage and a small solid-propellant 


rocket as the third stage which would be 
come an orbiter.” When the magazine 
asked the Army if it planned to put up 
a satellite, “an Army spokesman [replied | 
‘no comment’—but he said it with a 
smile.” “It should be observed, “the mag 
azine said, that “a satellite would be mere 
ly incidental to the Army’s basic desire 
to learn more about the staging techniques 
of tomorrow’s ballistic missiles.” 


Lining for Rocket Nozzles 

Battelle Memorial Institute of Colum 
bus, Ohio, is endeavoring to find or de 
velop for Army Ordnance a ceramic ma 
terial for rocket nozzles that can withstand 
severe erosion conditions created by solid 
propellant, booster-fired rocket. 


Long-Lived Transistors 

Tests by General Electric engineers 
show that transistors have a much longer 
life than vacuum tubes. Some are operat- 
ing at full power after 18,000 working 
hours, which is equal to eight hours a 
day for six years. Transitors are also rug- 


Army Serves The Dew Line 


Army Transportation Corps troops delivered and unloaded 25,000 tons of general 
cargo and eight million gallons of bulk petroleum for Distant Early Warning Radar 
Stations along the top of North America during the past summer. More than 1,500 


troops were engaged in the operation which had to move fast to beat the arrival 


of Arctic ice. 
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ged. Large numbers were fired from a 
mortar and between 60 and 75 per cent 
were capable of operating at full power. 
Minor modifications in manufacture are 
expected to raise that percentage signifi 
cantly. 


Endurance Flight Record 


An Army H-13H Bell helicopter set a 
new endurance record of 57 hours and 
50 minutes in the air during the National 
Aircraft Show at Oklahoma City. Six 
Army pilots took turns flying the ’copter, 
which never touched the ground during 
the period. Pilot changes and refueling 
operations were carried on while the heli 
copter hovered just above the ground. It 
had to come down when the show was 
over but could have stayed aloft another 
50 hours in the opinion of the crews. 


Ubiquitous Aviation 

Formation by the Chief Signal Off 
cer’s Army Aviation Flight Information 
Division C(AAFID) of a global flight in 
formation service with field detachments 
to be established at Heidelberg, Germany; 
Tokyo, Japan; Fort Amador, C. Z.; and 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, shows the ubiq- 
uity of Army Aviation and its growing 
need for flight information not available 
to it from other agencies of the govern 
ment. 


Portable TV Camera 


A small and light TV camera that is 
highly sensitive under low light conditions 
has been developed by RCA. Using tran- 
sistors throughout, the camera weighs only 
31 pounds, operates on less power than 
is burned by a 50-watt light bulb, and 
can be carried in a case smaller than an 
overnight bag. It is expected to have many 
military uses, both in the air and on the 
ground. 
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For the Marines, a fast, versatile liaison plane 


The 190 m.p.h. Cessna OE-2 is now serving with the Marine Air “Arm.” Designed to 
meet highly specialized Marine requirements, the OE-2 brings greater versatility to the 
Corps’ air operations. 


A more powerful version of Cessna’s famed L-19, the OE-2 is the first liaison airplane 
with built-in target-marking capabilities. It also is used as an artillery spotter, to lay 
communications wire and to drop supplies to troop positions. 


The OE-2’s 220 m.p.h. dive-speed capability combines with its self-sealing fuel tanks, 
flak curtain and armored seats to give the Marine pilot maximum protection during 
combat operations, get him in and out of targets, fast! 


The OE-2 meets a specific need. Cessna considers it a privilege to cooperate with the 
military in planning for today’s air age. CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas. 


For the Marines, a fast flying ‘‘work horse” 
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MERCY, MISSION 


KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP, 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN, 


tere n ———— 


Kaman's HOK-1 general utility helicopter, 
now in volume production, is designed to 
carry personnel, litter evacuees or cargo 
internally. Fitted out as a “flying crane” it 
can carry cargo slung externally. Equipped 
with a power hoist it can be used for search 
and rescue operations. 

As a rescue vehicle the HOK got its 
baptism of fire in the disastrous New 
England floods of August 1955, and came 
through admirably. Kaman is proud of 
these mercy missions. Kaman is also proud 
of the part it is privileged to play in the 
continuing program of National Defense. 








FREE!... 
an Investment Aid 


for the 


MILITARY FORCES 


oe. it fits the pocket 
e+. it fits the purse 


These are busy days for Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps men and women. So busy that you may forget 
to plan ahead for retirement. But now is the time to prepare 


for the future 


now when saving a few dollars each 
week for periodic investment hurts least . 


. helps most. 


The Armed Forces Department of Harris, Upham & Co. 
provides specialized investment advice for military personnel 
serving in the United States or overseas. Harris, Upham’s 
knowledge and experience in planning investment programs for 


UPH, 
es, 4, 


= 


4) 
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, servicemen and women can help you, too. As ev idence of 
= r, the type of guidance an experienced investment firm can 

give you, send the attached coupon now for your free copy 
© of the latest issue of ‘Pocket Guide for Today’s Investor.” 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahiquist, USA Ret. 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “‘Pocket Guide for Today's 


Inve stor.” 


Name_ 
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Implications of 
the Missile Era 


War power really is means 
times mobility . . . if you 
can’t deliver the stuff where 


you want it, you lose 


Partial transcript of a radio broadcast 
by Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin on “Sur 
vival in the Air Age” over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 


There are a number of implications 
of the missile era, and one certainly is 
this: that as missiles become more ef- 
fective, fying combat aircraft over Jand 
areas defended by missiles will be a 
very unhealthy and perhaps unprofit 
able business. This is not to say that 
there is not a tremendous role for the 
man who flies the airplane today; it is 
greater than ever. Missiles must be put 
where we need them by aircraft, they 
must be re-supplied there, and war 
heads for them must be brought there. 
Our forces must be deployed to the 
area of decision around the globe, and 
this must be done by air, not by ship. 

Then there is a need for great dis 
persion. This implies that you must 
have mobility to compensate and get 
along. And this means global mobility 
as well as ordinary theater of combat 
mobility, which implies a great need 
for large transport aircraft. And fur- 
thermore, to put it in a form of math- 
ematical expression, our war power 
really is the means we have times its 
mobility. You can have everything in 
the world you might need to win a 
war but if you can’t get it there, you 
get second prize, which means you 
hev e lost. So we need great air mobili 
ty. Furthermore, air mobility would 
give us opportunity to develop an elec 
tronic logistics system, develop highly 
refined global systems of supply ‘and 
movement and learn a great deal 
about it. 

This is the heart and soul, I think, 
of success in the atomic era: a very 
fine and very able force to move by 
air rapidly to the area of decision, and 
make evident our ability to do this sort 
of thing. This we must have and this 
we must do. 
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‘ie JOB of GMC Truck & Coach Division is And more recently, the 8-ton GMC “Drake’’— all 
transportation—and the Army has tested our of whose 8 retractable wheels drive it on land, 
competence in many ways. and whose twin screws give it respectable sea- 
aif. Satna a going speeds— coped with still another demand. 

.The mountain-climbing 6x6 GMC truck an- You'll find it ; i h ; 
swered one challenge. ou fino it interesting to see these unique 
vehicles pictured and described, as they are at 


The submersible ‘‘Snorkel’’ GMC — whose driver Booth62,Exhibition Floor,at the Park Sheraton. 
wears a diving mask — answered another. Drop in on us, won’t you? 


GMC TRUCK & COACH—A General Motors Division 
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SOLDIER OF THE FUTURARMY 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT B. RIGG 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


NY war fought after 
proportions. For example, enemy missile bases may 
be seized by men who will fire the captured missiles 
at the enemy ‘s own military forces, other missile launch 


1974 will have some strange 


Ing sites, O1 other targets. 

lhe pushbutton soldier will have worries. He will 
live and operate deep underground SO as to be relativ ely 
safe from the blasts of opposing missiles. But this sol 
dier-operator of long-range, even intercontinental, mis 
siles will be living in a potential tomb that may be 
sealed by the enemy. And herein lies the pushbutton 
whether other men will be 
possessed of better means of fighting man to man. 


soldier’s basic concern: 


For every soldier who can press a pushbutton there 
will be several thousand enemy soldiers determined to 
liquidate him and his machine. These men will know 
no boundaries or barriers. Visored and big-helmeted, 
these future men of the electronic-missile era will look 
not quite like but not like todé 1y’s 
heavily loaded, foot-tired infantryman we know so well. 
[hey will be the land spacemen—soldiers of the Futur 
army. 


“men from Mars,” 


And with them will come a new form of war 
fare—three-dimensional. 

Because the Futurarmy soldier will be able to seize, 
neutralize, or exploit enemy missile bases in war, there 


could begin the “seizure campaigns’—the conflicts of 
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men out to capture the nuclear components ot an 
enemy so as to prevent the outbreak or expansion of 
Even within 
a conflict where only small atomic weapons are em 


the war into total nuclear proportions. 


ployed, there could be a struggle—entire campaigns 
— for the single purpose of seizing the stockpiles 
f large-type nuclear weapons. But three-dimensional 
warfare has many other features as unique and striking 
as the soldiers who will fight it. 
1970s look 
like? How will he fight when mechanical spies and 
What will make him 


the most elusive target in history 


What will this Futurarmy soldier of the 


seeing-eye drones scout for him? 
and the best pro 
Here is the future man who will talk into his 
helmet radio and see In the dark to become 
superman in combat. 


tected? F 


a relatin e 


The “Superman” Equipment 


of the Futurarmy Soldier 


Anything but Sad Sack in appearance, this air-age 
trooper will look as if meant for war. His helmet, un 
like the crude pots of the past, will be a scientific mas 
terpiece laden with miniature electronic devices com 
bining communications, comfort and protection in a 


degree unanticipated today. Other equipment and 
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clothing will be so compact 
and light that this future sol 
dier will be much more efh 
cient than today’s. He will 
have greater chances of sur 
vival on the battlefield than 
any soldier up to this date. 
Furthermore, this American 
soldier of the 1970s will be a 
formidable fighter because he 
will have full confidence in 
his plastic body armor and ap- 
ply greater combat skill by 
virtue of new weapons, mod 
ernized communications, and 
ultra-miniaturized equipment. 

[he primary magic of the 
Futurarmy soldier’s actions 
will lie in his basic garment 
—a very light plastic tunic. 
Bulletproof and shell-frag- 
ment resistant, this b xy armor 
will be expensive—commer- 
cially, that is. One suit may 
cost as much as $700. This 
will make it the most costly 
uniform since Yet it will be a 
cheap uniform because its cost will be negligible com- 
pared with even today’s costs for men in uniform. 
To train today’s soldier sufficiently to qualify him to 
join a unit for more training, costs the Army $3,200. 
When an American soldier is killed it costs the Gov- 
ernment $21,300. Far greater than the cold dollar cost 
of a casualty, is life itself—and this the U. S. Army 
seeks to preserve even within the grim framework of 
combat. Militarily there is the fact that when one man 
is lost the burden is greater on the remaining men. As 
casualties go up, the chances for survival for the re- 
mainder of the men go down. 

One small item—not a weapon—will make this Fu- 
turarmy soldier act with unheard-of precision and ag- 
gression. He will gain independence and action from 
an ultra-small radio transmitter and receiver. This sub- 
miniature transceiver, set in the laminated sections of 
the helmet, will place the individual soldier in com- 
munication with all other members of his fighting team. 
[hese compact and miniature radios will provide a 


kn ights wore armor. 





These versatile Flying Platforms of the era of Fu- 
turarmy here land a guided-missile battery which 
has already opened fire in support of 3-Dimen- 
sional Army units. These missiles of the 1970s 
will be lighter and more miniature than present 
ones. Launched from naval aircraft carrier or air 
transports, these aerial jeeps will carry land-space- 
men, missiles, and a large variety of other weapons 
to the enemy’s doorstep. These flying platforms 
will also carry supplies from helicopter (Hercules)- 
landed breakdown points where the detachable 
crates are deposited. 
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new dimension to combat, 

binding men together—men 

in the air and on the ground 

—men who cannot see one an- 

other but men who will thus 

act together in combat con 

cert. The Army is currently 

developing this concept of 

communications, and it has its 

first helmet radio in operation. 

The future soldier’s helmet 

will be visored. It will look 

like the sallet headgear of the 

ancient knight. This visor will 

have unique functions in ad- 

dition to its face protection. 

For example, there will be 

knobs on the visor with which 

to rotate the various lens gog- 

gles. There will be a blackout 

lens to shield the eyes against 

the fire ball of a nuclear blast. 

The soldier will be able to 

switch on dust goggles, but 

more important, he can 

change darkness into day by 

one flick of the wrist on the infrared dial and switch. 

As darkness falls the Futurarmy soldier will emerge 

into the night with seeing eyes because this scientific 

helmet will place infrared lenses before his eves. This 

will be the death knell for Communist guerrillas in 

the jungle. But elsewhere on land where men fight 

amid missiles in more formal combat, divisions of see- 

ing American men can arise to advance and converge 

on enemy soldiers blinded by darkness. Penetrating 

darkness’ in such a fashion will be tantamount to mak- 

ing the soldier a relative superman in combat. Only 

the nation maintaining technological superiority will 
attain this military advantage. 


a piercing the American soldier's wall of 
darkness will be a pocket radar set to warn the indi- 
vidual of danger. A pocket radar set sounds remote. 


Actually, it is not. A new electronic device has been 


developed by the Army Signal Corps which promises 
pocket radar. This device is the world’s smallest self 
contained magnetron tube. The size of a golf ball, this 
device is presently visualized as the basis for the Futur- 
army soldier’s pocket-radar set which will warn him of 
the appro< ach of vehicles or infiltrating enemy troops. 
Binoculars, so important in combat, will be re placed 


‘There is already progress in this direction. Helmet-mounted in- 
frared binoculars are now under Army development. These binoculars, 
when used with a light source equipped with an infrared filter, may 
be used for night driving, vehicle maintenance, construction, and 
many other activities. The Army’s new sniperscope designed to 
replace the one now in use will be considerably reduced in size and 
weight. It will also have greater range and reliability. A new image 
metascope, easily held in one hand, will allow the soldier to locate 
sources of infrared radiation. When used with an infrared filtered 
flashlight it will allow the soldier to see in the dark. 
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by special distant lenses in the Visor. I ven ordinary eye 
glasses can be included in the visor goggles. 

The new scientific helmet will combine steel and 
plastic armor* to give the head near-perfect protection. 
In the last two wars we have fought, forty to forty-five 
per cent of the de: iths in action have been Ce yused by 
head wounds. Science has a primary target in the he id 
of man. We may expect that the future helmet will not 
just be gadget-laden; it will be scie ntifically designed to 
protect the head to a degree even the ancient knights 
and thicker, it will be as light as 


nevel knew. Large 


today’s helmet. The total magic of this futuristic hel 
met will be such that the individual will be physically 
and mentally reinforced to a degree of new aggressive 


ness 1n daylight and darkness 


na protection 


Today's soldier will be happy to hear that tomor 
rows man at arms will wear a combat uniform of su 


perman comfort. In fact, he will be astounded at its 
lightness. He will be even more surprised over its many 
contents. There will be tiny capsules of survival rations 
tucked In the heels ol the zippered plastic boots. Sur 
vival rations—small, hard flakes the size of < 1 penny 
will ; ilso be wedged Into the outside edges ol the pli istic 
boot soles—soles that will wea beyond present day com 
pre hension. 

Poc kets on the outside ol each boot will Carry a COM 
pact self-medical-aid kit for emergency use. The de 
mands of future war will 
be such that soldiers will 
be equipped and trained 
to administer limited 


medical assistance to one 





another in emer gencies 








Even today’s soldier Cal 
ries an atropine syrette in 
his gas mask with which 
to give himself a needle 
shot in the hip in case he 
IS exposed tO nerve gas 
This is the first step to 
ward self medical aid. 


Every inch of space in 





the future soldier’s gear 
and uniform will be sci 


entifically measured and 





utilized to the last square 


fraction of an inch. Even 


The Army is already on the 
way toward combining other 
substances with steel for head 
protection. A laminated nylon 
helmet liner has been tested t 
replace the present one. It wil 
provide a 60 per cent increasé 
in ballistic protection at an ex 
pense of only two ounces addi 
tional weight over the 
type liner 
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present 


War in its purest form—attack on enemy military 
forces only—is waged here by Futurarmy 3 3-Dimen- 
sional forces composed of intermediate range mis- 
siles, flying tanks, Centaur air-artillery, and flying 
platforms transporting land-spacemen who man a 
variety of weapons from short-range missiles to 
machine guns and rockets. An enemy convoy and 
command post burns after an attack as missiles 
interdict enemy reinforcements moving up to strike 
the 3-D forces now en route to a new target in a 
sea-launched blitz designed to destroy all enemy 
forces in a given area. 


the stitched rows on back of the gloves will contain 
something of use: miniature capsules of vitamin pills! 

“Glass grenades” will ornament the soldier's hand 
miniaturized grenades will derive 
their deadly sane eo their frangible plastic shells 


some be It. [ he Se 


containing shreds of glass along with tiny missile 
shi iped see] is hy This type of grené ide is designed 
to produce an unusual degree of shock and multiple 
wounds in the victim by virtue of the many flying 
fragments. On the belt will also hang the tr aditional 
canteen which will not look much different from to 


day's canteen. But it will be made of lighter material. 


OR defensive protection against the blast and frag 
mentation of missiles and the larger weapons of de 
struction the Futurarmy s¢ Idier will still have to dig in. 
And he will have to do this much faster than in the 
past. For this reason he will be equipped with an auto 
matic foxhole digger*—a miniature bazooka that propels 
an explosive charge into the 
ground. This will result in a hole 
that can be quickly improved by a 
light hand spade. 
be a detachable shell that will fit 
around the canteen. 

On the belt will hang a light 
weight gas mask that will have no 
eyepieces because the mask will be 


This spade will 


made of transparent plastic. Breath 
ing will be 
through the use of an improved 


made much easier 
pad type gas-aerosol filter.’ 
Against the perennial enemy 

rain—the Futurarmy soldier will 
carry a transparent plastic cloak 
that will fold into a cigar-sized cap 
sule when not in use. But the true 
magic of this rain cape will not be 











*Army Engineers have developed and 
tested a prototype foxhole digger. By 1957 
the Army hopes to have an improved ex- 
perimental model of this device weighing 
not more than 3.5 pounds. A current inves- 
tigation is being made of two additional ap- 
proaches to this problem, both employing 
shaped charges. 

‘This type of filter, featured on today’s 
new field protective mask, eliminates the 
bulk and bothersome canister; it also per- 
mits the soldier to wear it for longer peri- 
ods than were common to the canister. 
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in its compact size. The real magic will be that the cape 


will be impregnated and have the special quality of 
initially protecting the individual against radioactive 
fallout. 

Phe problem of soldier warmth can always be solved 
if the weight and bulk of blankets and overcoats are 
accepted. The future soldier’s essential warmth will 
come from a garment that combines the functions of 
both blanket and overcoat. This will be a light cloak. 
[he miracle of this cloak will be that it can be folded 
into a package the size of a book and be carried by the 
rear portion of the soldier's belt. Made from several 
layers of ultra-thin synthetic fabrics of new quality, 
the cloak will be cross-stitched in strange fashion but 
not quite like Chinese padded clothing. This cloak 
will be designed for durability as well as air-layered 
warmth of multiple form. This cloak can be inflated 
like an air mattress by the soldier, and thus provide 
thin layers of air for protection against the cold. 

Another model of this cloak will be electrically heat 
ed for use in colder climates. This cape can be plugged 
or into soldier-carried 
Carried on the belt 
or in a pocket, these long-life batteries will supply 
enough current to heat the hair-line wires imbedded 
in the cloak. 


into the circuit of any vehicle 
batteries of ultra-miniature size. 


‘bedroom 


This cloak will not produce ‘ 
but it will create a degree of comfort to help 


warmth,” 
the soldier exist through subzero temperatures and 
keep him from becoming a victim of sheer cold dis 
comfort and frostbite. 


Comfort is 


_— comfort is uncommon to combat. 
relative in war. The dry rock is comfortable com- 
pared with wet mud. The soldier 

cannot deny that he 


even the future one 
\ must live and act within the 
brutal elements of the earth’s atmosphere. The soldier 
must live with exposure. lhe moment that the soldier 
is insulated in a complete cocoon of comfort, he will 
simply be a regimented creature in uniform. Therefore, 
there are practical limits to which we can safely in 
sulate the soldier to his ordeal and mission of fighting. 
he best form of protection that can be given the fight- 
ing man is adequate protection against enemy weap- 
ons. This the Futurarmy soldier will have in his tunic 
armor. But unlike the clumsy and cumbersome shielded 
knight of old, the new soldier’s armor will be ultra- 
light as a result of the new fabrics and plastics yet to 
come. 

For too many generations our troops have been clut- 
tered with cumbersome gear and grossly overloaded. 
In fact, the individual soldier still labors under a total 
load that has hardly varied in weight and bulk since 
Napoleon’s legions fought at Waterloo. In World War 
Il our own troops were known to abandon individual 
equipment as they marched into combat. It is fine to 


give a soldier all he needs for all times, but you can 
overload him to the point of slowing him up and gross- 
ly tiring him out. Science can, 


military 
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and will, modernize the 


man by miniaturizing everything from the 


equipme nt he carries to the toilet articles he uses. Only 
by saving ounces and fractions of ounces in all items 
can the total soldier load be perceptibly lightened to 


give him more freedom of action, codemunce, and less 
fatigue. 


Automation comes to weapons, 
but bullets still kill 


What weapons will these future soldiers use? They 
will man a variety of weapons, the majority of which 
are known in form tod: iy, and a minority of which are 
on the secret drawing boards of Army research and de- 
velopment projects. The individual weapon of the Fu- 
turarmy soldier will be an automatic carbine which will 
replace at least four of today’s weapons: the M1 rifle, 
the carbine, the AR, and the submachine gun. It is 
likely that the ammunition will be lightened. Perhaps 
the shells could be made of plastic. In general, Futur- 
army soldiers will be manning crew-served weapons 
ranging from machine guns ond mortars to tank-des 
troying missiles like the Dart and ; 


wide range of 
guided missiles. 


The final targets in any future conflict 
will be men. Even the enemy eobdicn pressing the push 
button of a future missile can be killed by a bullet! 
Reniiias for the soldier of the 1970's will not lie 
in his tunic alone. This soldier and his machines will 
move with dexterity in all demensions, thus providing 
the most elusive military targets in history—and one 
of the most offensive forces on to blitzkrieg. Be- 
cause his forces will be elusive and thus destructive in 
consequence of their mobility, the new type of war will 
be built around man and not the missile. This three-D 





Aerial Blitzkrieg is launched by vertical envelop- 
ment. A nuclear-powered transport unleashes fly- 
ing platforms carrying land-spacemen to attack an 
enemy missiles base or similar strategic target. Still 
moored to the transport’s rudder are the Centaurs 
—flying artillery—which can land or take off ver- 
tically from the ground or aircraft carriers. The 
Centaurs can also reattach themselves to the trans- 
port after attack against ground targets. Armed 
with multiple rockets the Centaurs may also double 
as fighters to protect the atomic-powered transport. 
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The mechanical Mata Hari of the 1970s, this bas- 
ket-sized robot, called the Owl, will be dropped in 
large numbers by missiles and aircrafts. Once on 
the ground these robot spies will upright them- 
selves and begin periodic transmission of data on 
enemy concentrations of troops, tanks, and aircraft. 
This Owl, among many dropped, is pictured picking 
up the course of a flight of enemy rocket-copters. 


technique will be born of nuclear stalemate, yet it will 
be readily and immediately adaptable to atomic conflict. 


WO extreme ideas will breed the new three-dimen 
sional type of conflict. Idea No. | is largely a Com 
munist theory that will be long in dying out despite 
new weapons developments. But the Reds, especially 
Communist China, still believe that masses of men 
make for military success. They also feel that these 
masses need only be marched and parachuted into bat 
tle to win. Idea No. 2, also a mistaken view, is shared 
mostly in Western quarters. It holds that future mili 
tary success may be quickly attained largely by missiles 
and machines. Both myths are due to be shattered. 
New forms of space travel are blossoming: the Con 
vertiplane, the Aerocycle, the Flying Platform, the Aero 
dyne, and the Flying Barrel. Advance these and related 
developments by two decades and there WV ill be created 
a new and more sanitary form of war. Guided missiles 
will, of course, play an important role in this future 
type of conflict. But ballistic missiles will probably be too 
expensive to allot to anything but nuclear weapons. So 
they will probably be on the shelf. 
[he Futurarmy soldier will 
be better protected and pro 
jected in combat than any sol 
dier in history because science 
will modernize him and his 
environment. He will live, 
move and fight amid amazing 
weapons and machines—nu 
clear-powered helicopters, fly 
ing tanks, flying platforms, 
flying artillery, missiles, drone 
devices, and even mechanical 
spies. Where the missile can 
only be destructive, the Fu 
turarmy soldier can be both 
destructive and possessive. 
Projected into battle zones by 
three-dimensional transport 
devices, this future soldier 
will be able to arrive and sur 
prise his enemy with a force 
and suddenness never before 
known. His will be “doorstep 
warfare.” 
1974, 
Futurarmy soldiers will fight 
A thermonu 
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If war comes after 


it, and end it. 


er 
Cine 


ay 
oOo G 
lax 


clear conflict is unlikely by this future date because 
there will be cheaper means of conquest for the aggres 
sor. By 1974 missiles will be almost as versatile as the 
airplanes of today. W hile they can carry nuclear wat 
heads, they will carry other things just as effectively. 
Low vield atomic weapons could be restricted to the 
battlefield in two more decades. However, they will 
probably not be used. Iwo reasons will account for 
this. First, the difficulty of defining “low yield.” One 
Can never count on an aggressor adhering to a signed 
agreement in war. Thus both sides will probably refrain 
from using atomic weapons, just as gas has been a 
non-used weapon since World War I. Secondly, the 
newly perfected form of three-dimensional war will be 
more effective in terms of results achieved. It will offer 
cheaper and more lasting victory. The three-D tech 
nique of conflict will be more final and possessive—and 
less destructive—than any previous forms of war since 
the Chinese invented the “silver bullet”—a cash induce 
ment to surrender with honor. 

If you were to wear the uniform and gear of a Fu 
turarmy soldier in war you would find your duties in 
volved strange vehicles and three forms of blitzkrieg 
You might be carrying a spy in your arms—a mechan 
ical spy to be loaded into a missile or aircraft. Or you 
might be strapping yourself into the most rugged ait 
vehicle yet ridden by man—a triangular shaped Hying 
plattorm. You might find yourself ready to take off in 
a nuclear powered helicopter, or a flying tank. You 
could also be the gunner pilot ot a Strange trl delta 
winged craft, the Centaur—the future substitute for 
a battery of artillery. The Centaur’s three wings will be 
honeycombed with rockets 
fired out of wing tubes. This 
jet craft will be capable of ver 
tical take-off and landing, and 
it will be able to attach itself 
to nuclear powered aircraft in 
flight for automatic resupply 
of fuel and ammunition. 

When you first go into ac 
tion the public will be con 
fused. Blame this on the fact 
that the war correspondents 
will be initially confused over 
the complex patterns of three 
dimensional war. 

You will enter action in 
three general ways. First, you 
can rise up in flying tanks and 
platforms from -naval aircraft 
carriers several hundred miles 
offshore to launch land blitz 
krieg deep inland. Second, 





you can slide out of giant nu 
clear air transports on flying 
platforms to spill out on tar 
gets a continent away and 
conduct aerial blitzkrieg. Here 
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you might land to seize 
an enemy government, 0 
just destroy enemy re 
serve forces. Third, you 
could go with the land 
air blitz force to conduct 
the tornado battles that 
would sweep and swirl 
across large areas of land. 
Wherever you are, you 
will not be in one place 
long because three-D con 
flict will be fast-moving. 
There will be no bloody 
beach assaults when Fu 
turarmy soldiers take off 
from scattered Navy car 
riers to converge on hos 
tile forces. Enemy shore 
even inland 
will be as obsolete 
as Chinese Walls in this 
warfare of no boundaries or barriers. 
Swarming in by air from several hundred miles at 
sea, your flying tanks, platforms and helicopters will 
descend like locusts on enemy troop units, airfields, 


defenses, 


ones, 


missile bases, and key installations. Your mission: de 
stroy all military forces within a given area. To help 
you do this, flying artillery and guided missiles will 
bracket the region and seal it off by striking any aggres 
sor reinforceme nts MOv ing to the scene. 

About fifteen soldiers and a driver will ride in each 
flying platform. A cloud of these aerial jeeps will land 
with surprise and take off likewise to strike several tar- 
gets in one day. Small ‘TV screens on the platforms 
will serve to orient commanders as their forces skim 
the ground to approach targets, because ahead of them 
will be reconnaissance platforms and drone planes with 
I'V cameras. 

[he tactical and time-space patterns of this conflict 
will tax commanders in a manner unknown in past 
wars. Commanders who cannot think in jet-pilot terms 
will not last long. The fighting will be on the ground 

a series of short battles taking place in different areas, 
as the lightning force moves and swirls across country 
like a tornado. Battles will shift about the vortex of the 
ever-moving blitz force as tanks leap rivers and barriers. 
[he vertical take-off Centaurs will combine the func 
tions of prese nt di ty artillery and close support aviation 
to help blast targets. In addition, medium-range mis 
siles can be called in. This sea-launched campaign will 


aim to accomplish, in about two weeks, the destruction 


that has in the past required eight months of combat. 
This b litz coulc | be over in one week! 


S THIS sea-launched conflict rages, a new scene will 
begin. A continent away, a fleet of nuclear powered 
planes will take off to launch a new form of aerial blitz- 
krieg deep in the enemy homel: ind. Unlike today’s 
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bombers, this leet will not have to 
converge on the targets under at- 
tack and face heavy antiaircraft 
fire. These future transport planes 
will unleash Futurarmy soldiers in 
flying platforms, dropping them 
from fairly high altitudes, well out- 
side the target area. These will be 
no bombing or bailing out over the 
target. There will be no mass for- 
mation of aircraft—only widely 
scattered groups of planes. Secret, 
sudden, and strategically subtle, 
this vertical attack will allow the 
unleashed platforms to come on 
target from all directions of the 
compass. 
If you rode in one of these aeri- 
al blitzes you would be in one of 
hundred transports disgorging 
about 1,200 platforms carrying 
14,000 men plus some heavy 
weapons and supplies. Sliding down rails inside the 
transport, your platform would spill out of the rear of 
the plane into the slipstream. Dropping down to hedge- 
hopping level, the platforms would sweep in over tree- 
tops to converge on the target. Once engaged, you 
would not stop moving after your initial strike. Mobili- 
ty and rapid movement w ould be your protection. Sup 
plies would come in by long-range missiles and by 
airdrops from planes loaded up a continent away. I low- 
ever, you would quickly rendezvous on the evacuation 
target. Capturing one or several airfields, your force 
would hold them for the arrival of the evacuation trans 
ports. The cheap flying platforms would be destroyed 
just before your departure. 


The mechanical 
Mata Haris 


Unusual rumors will spread in enemy towns and 
villages as missile warheads and airplanes scatter strange 
cargoes in the air. Thousands of basket-sized capsules 
will plummet to earth, upright themselves, and then 
automatically extend their antennas. Many of these 
machines will be discovered. Strange reports will follow. 
But many of these gadgets will not be discovered. 








The Hercules helicopter of the Futurarmy will be 
nuclear-powered and used for aerial transport of 
a wide variety of loads. Here they are depositing 
detachable cargo crates of supplies for 3-D combat 
units. They will also serve as flying hospitals, divi- 
sion command posts, mobile repair shops and such. 
Armed with guns, multiple rockets or miniaturized 
missiles, the Hercules will fly close to the ground 
to evade enemy jet aircraft. One of these atomic- 
powered craft will do the work of forty or more 
trucks and will virtually eliminate overland sup- 
ply routes. 
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LENS KNOB, one on 
eoch side of the visor 


ection of lenses 


VISOR KNOB 


AND LOCK NIGHT VISION LENS 


BLACKOUT LENS 
TELESCOPIC LENS 


VISION LENS (corrects 
individual sight) 


CHIN STRAP 
—— 
ae 
THROAT MICROPHONE 


TRANSCEIVER 


(Inside Helmet) 


Combining steel and new plastics this helmet will offer 
unusual protection and at the same time project soldier 
vision. The visor will contain various lenses in goggles 
that can be switched by the lens knob. Inside the helmet 
will be a transceiver for voice communication. The black- 
out lens will protect the eyes against nuclear blasts. 


Elsewhere, thousands of Futur: irmy soldiers will wait 
by their machines of war as these fantastic robot spies, 
called Owls, report on the location of enemy concen 
How will these Mata Haris 
Reacting to densities of metal vehicles, and the 


trations and installations. 
work? 
operation of engines, radios, and electronic equipment, 
these devices will transmit positive and negative in 
formation on the general location of enemy military 
The data these robot agents obtain will be auto 
matically transmitted by radio. 


units. 
Thus, large and elusive 
military targets such as tanks and armored units, three 
D) helicopter squadrons on or near the ground, and 
densities of enemy aircraft can be located in short order. 
\ unit, 
could be automatically picked up 
by these Owls. Delivered in belts 


marching or flying into an area for bivouac 


as well as in saturation patterns, 
these electronic-laden Mata Haris 
will operate twenty-four hours a 
day for a full vear. 

This future Owl seems fantas 
tic until you look at the U. 
Navy's robot weather station, the 
Air-dropped, the 
Grasshopper erects itself by auto 


Grasshopper. 


matic legs upon Impact with the 


he antenna shoots 


ground. Then t 
up. The parachute has already de 
tached itself. This robot station 
takes weather information at pre 
determined intervals—wind speed, 


direc tion, temperat wre, barometric 
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pressure, and humidity. The Grasshopper transcribes 
these observations autom: tically into Morse code and 
transmits at the rate of seventeen words per minute by 
radio. 

[he Gr isshopper operates from batteries for up to 
sixty days. The Navy is actually using this robot weath 
er station in Operation Deep Freeze in the Antarctic. 
lt promises to be the prototype ot the mechanical Sp 
which, among other things, will divert enemy effort 
into the biggest spy hunt in history. 

Owls may be captured, but then thousands of others 
will not. Many will have done their work before cap 
ture. However, none will confess to anything when 
captured, because each Owl will have a “heart” booby 


trapped with TNT! 


Voriex collision and 
battle climax 


[he military showdown will be sudden and savage. 
Owl reports w ill bring long- and medium-range ilealies 
on some targets; Futurarmy forces will de wend on othe 
new targets in air- and sea-launched blitz strikes. 
Finally, 


chosen region. 


a vortex of conflict will develop in one 
It will be 
land blitzkrieg by a three-dimensional field army. This 


This is the final strategic blow. 


army is not going to be able to take off en masse and 
hover in the air. In fact, the better portion of it will 
not fly at all- 
real slugging power in the final combat phase. But a 


because there will be a need for some 


quarter a this army—the sky cavalry combat brigades 
will be completely three-dimensional; this element will 
leap ahead as well as outtlank by vertical envelopment. 
It will set the pace for final kill, and kill with finality. 
All this is fine. But serious questions arise: What has 
happened to the logistical tail which provides food, am 
munition, and fuel? How do the supplies get in and 
the wounded men get out? The primary answer to 
these and a snuliiieahe of other military questions is a 
future helicopter called Hercules. 

With nuclear-powered engines and carrying up to 
thirty tons in detachable 
pods, three of these machines will 
do what forty-eight to sixty trucks 
do today. Trav eling at a hundred 
miles an hour, these independent 
monsters of war will serve as sup 


cargo 


ply carriers, repair shops, division 
and corps field headquarters, fly 
ing ambulances, 
hospitals to get the wounded out 
of the hurry. 
These giant helicopters will vir- 
tually eliminate trucks, 
supply depots, and eliminate the 
need for stocking large amounts 
of gasoline and oll. 


and evacuation 
battle areas in a 
‘ reduce 
The long lo 


gistical tail as we know it today 
will become so shortened as to be 
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named the “bobtail.” Thus will atomic energy serve us. 


HIS is but a simple index to future techniques in 

war. Actually, such a conflict would be a very compli 
cated one to manage and direct. It will also demand 
communications of an order unknown today. It would 
require the concerted effort of all armed forces. But it 
is a technique that will decisively answer aggression 
because it is ultra-swift, and responsive. Because it is 
both mobile and possessive, it will invoke the minimum 
of destruction and prov ide the best basis for a peace. 


IKE the author of the new “biographical novel,” 
King of Paris, LiuturENANT Cotonet Roserr B. 
Rice has “relied on research without being bound by 
it” in “Soldier of the Futurarmy.” The novelist’s 
purpose was to extend the bare facts of the life of 
\lexander Dumas into a clearer, larger, more life- 
like figure. Colonel Rigg’s self-evident purpose is to 
create a picture of the battlefields of the last quarter 
of the Twentieth Century by putting imagination 
and creative thought to work on the products of 
research and development, current and foreseeable. 
Such an attempt demands a high order of creative 
work, It requires an imagination unfettered by the 
past, but disciplined to work within the bounds of 
the possible. It 
is only when 
this is done, as 
Colonel Rigg 
has done it, that 
we can begin to 
see the prob 
lems of the fu- 
ture and to pre- 
pare ourselves 
mentally and 
morally for the 
world our inge 
nuity and mate 
rial resources are 
in the process of 

creating. 

A quiet, slow 
speaking and modest man, Colonel Rigg can’t be 
labelled as a scholarly intellectual, although he is 
both, nor can he be called the artistic type, although 
he both paints and writes with a high degree of 
artistic skill. He is an active man whose military 
career has had more elements of the stuff of historical 
novels and Alfred Hitchcock thrillers than is vouch 
safed most soldiers. 

He began it in the Illinois National Guard as a 
member of the hard-riding Chicago Black Horse 
lroop which went in for Cossack style riding—a form 
of Russian roulette played with horseshoes firmly 
nailed to flashing hoofs. This experience became 
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Even an aggressive government will be liable to sudden 
capture. 

It is only a question of time until this technique and 
this mobility will be developed. In less than twenty 
vears we may have to keep Communist soldiers off our 


doorsteps. It we develop a three-dimensional warfare 


capacity we can prevent the next form of war—the 
three-D. 
superiority in all fields of endeavor, especially in the 


[his we can do, if we retain technological 


scientific projection and perfection of man—the real 
target in conflict, and the ultimate instrument of war 


useful to him in 1943 when he served as a G2 ob 
server with the Soviet Army Cossacks. Other G2 
assignments during the war years were with the 
Soviet Army in Europe and Manchuria. During these 
assignments he incurred the displeasure of the NKVD 
and was twice arrested by them. 

Late in 1945 he was sent to China to observe the 
civil war, and eventually was awarded the Commen 
dation Medal for the excellence of his reports on 
Chinese Communist tactics. As a member of Gen 
eral George C. Marshall's staff on the mission to 
China, Colonel Rigg accompanied several Chinese 
Nationalist armies into combat, and he and then 
Captain John W. Collins were captured in Man 
churia in 1947. They spent thirty-four days in a 
Chinese Communist prison, courtesy of Mao ‘Tse 
tung, and were tried for espionage. Failing to extract 
a confession, they were found guilty of “reconnoiter 
ing Communist lines” and released. His distilled ex 
perience in China, coupled with sound scholarship, 
resulted in Red China’s Fighting Hordes, the first 
knowledgeable book on the tactics and methods of 
the Chinese Communist Army. In 195] he partici 
pated in the Eniwetok atomic tests on the staff of 
Task Force III. After that he was able to get back 
to troop duty, commanding in succession a tank train- 
ing battalion, and the Armor Leadership Battalion at 
Fort Knox, and then the 15th Constabulary Squadron 
and the Ist Battalion, 6th Armored Cavalry, in Ger 
many. His imaginative approach and creative zeal 
resulted in the development of realistic training meth 
ods that he later had published in a book called 
Realistic Combat Training. This book came to the 
attention of General Gavin, and Colonel Rigg was 
assigned to VII Corps under him. Later Colonel 
Rigg was ordered to duty in the Pentagon. 

A few months ago one of his magazine articles at 
tracted the attention of a group of scholars who are 
investigating the sources of creative thought, and 
they invited him to participate in their eggheaded 
deliberations. When they read the present article, 
which is part of a book Colonel Rigg is writing, 
they'll probably make him either their principal 
guinea pig or their chairman. His versatility is such 
that he would be good at both. 





An assessment in the light of Army doctrine 





MacArthur's 
ivided 


mmand 


CAPTAIN MARTIN BLUMENSON 


ONTROVERSY was no stranger to 

General Douglas MacArthur's long 
and truly illustrious military career. 
And not the least disputed were his 
command arrangements for the Army 
forces in Korea during the last three 
months of 1950. In sending two adja- 
cent but separate and independent 
ground commands toward a common 
objective, he seemingly v iolated the 
principle of war pertaining to unity of 
command. This decision aroused de 
bate soon thereafter, and has never 
been completely quieted. Much has 
been said on both sides, a great deal 
of it privately and sometimes with 
heat or bitterness. Some persons believe 
that General MacArthur's mission, his 
available forces, and the terrain made 
his command arrangement a brilliant 
solution of a difficult problem, or at 
least an unavoidable expedient; others 
maintain that the arrangement was an 
unsatisfactory application of military 
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doctrine to the Korean situation. 

Since the events are little known and 
generally not well understood, an ex- 
amination of the “divided command,” 
the reasons for it and its effects, would 
seem to be warranted. 


Pre-Korea command arrangements 

Before hostilities commenced in Ko 
rea in June 1950, General MacArthur 
performed two distinct functions at his 
headquarters in Tokyo. He was Su 
preme Commander, Allied Powers 
SCAP), head of the (British, French, 
Soviet and U.S.) Allied Control Coun- 
cil, which administered the occupation 
of the World War II enemy territories 
of Japan, the Ryukyus, and the Mari 
anas. He was also Commander in 
Chief, Far East (CINCFE), the com- 
mander of all U. S. military forces in 
the same area. In the same way that 
U. S. Air Force and Navy units were 
organized into subordinate commands 


under MacArthur, the U. S. Army 
combat troops in the area came under 
the direct command of General Walton 
H. Walker, Eighth Army commander, 
also in Japan. 

Instead of setting up different head 
quarters for his various functions, Gen 
eral MacArthur chose to use a single 
staff. His principal staff officers thus 
acted, like their chief, in a double ca 
pacity. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
soon brought General MacArthur an 
other responsibility. He became Com 
mander in Chief, United Nations 
Command (CINCUNC)-the su 
preme Allied commander for air, na 
val and ground forces in Korea. 
Since the Republic of Korea (ROK 
was not a member of the United Na 
tions, President Syngman Rhee re 
quested MacArthur to take command 
of the ROK troops as well. MacArthur 


delegated this authority to General 
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The imposing Taebaek range split northern Korea into two parts 
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Walker, Eighth Army commander, 
whom MacArthur had already sent to 
Korea 


gaged there. 


to direct the land forces en 

Less than a month after the conflict 
began, then, the pattern of command 
was established: General MacArthur, 
still SCAP and CINCFE, exercised the 
prerogatives ot CINCUNC, while in 
Korea General Walker commanded all 
United Nations and ROK ground 
forces. 

By Septembe1 General Walker's 
Eighth Army had grown to four U. S. 
Army divisions, a Marine Corps bri- 
gade, a British brigade, and five ROK 
divisions. In that month, U. S. I and 
IX Corps headquarters arrived in Ko 
rea as subordinate headquarters (with 
two ROK corps headquarters ot 
Eighth Army. Meanwhile, however, 
MacArthur had taken the Marine 
Corps brigade out of the Pusan perim- 
eter to employ it in conjunction with 
an operation launched from Japan. 


Plans for the Inchon end run 


Almost from the start of the Kore- 
an conflict, MacArthur had 
worked on plans for a decisive blow 
that would clear South Korea of North 
Korean forces. Having conducted am- 
phibious operations with striking suc 
cess during World War I, MacArthur 
quite naturally thought in terms of such 
maneuver. By landing seaborne troops 
behind the hostile front in a grand 
envelopment, MacArthur hoped to out 
flank and destroy the North Korean 
forces opposing Walker. 


General 


Io plan and execute an amphibious 
assault, MacArthur created a new com- 
mand: X Corps headquarters. He 
placed in command of the new corps 





Captain Martin Blumenson, USAR, 
came into the Army in 1942 after earn- 
ing his Masters degree at Harvard. 
During World War II he was Historical 
Officer for Third and Seventh Armies 
and later for ETO. After teaching his- 
tory at Hofstra College and the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy he returned 
to active duty during 1951-52 and 
served as CO, 3d Historical Detach- 
ment, in Korea. While on duty in the 
Office of the Chief of Military History 
he wrote Breakout and Pursuit (the ac- 
count of the Battle of France), a forth- 
coming volume in the Army's official 
history. He is now Historian of Joint 
Task Force 7. 
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his Deputy Commander and Chief of 
Staff, Lieutenant General Edward M. 
Almond, who retained his other posi 
tions as well. 

[he plan eventually formulated en 
visaged an X Corps landing on the Ko 
rean west coast at the port ot Inchon. 
\ Marine Corps division and the Ar 
my’s 7th Infantry Division would ad 
vance trom Inchon eastward to Seoul 
to cut the main communications system 
of the country, thereby blocking the 
forces besieging Walker two hundred 
miles to the southeast. Simultaneously 
with the Inchon landing, Eighth Army 
would attack to the north to join with 
X Corps. The enemy forces in between, 
threatened with encirclement from the 
rear, would be able to escape from 
South Korea only through precipitous, 
almost trackless mountains to the north 
east. With South Korea cleared of hos 
tile troops, MacArthur would have ac 
complished his mission of restoring the 
status quo ante bellum. 

[he operation was an unqualified 
success. Almond’s Inchon landing be 
gan on 15 September, Walker's attack 
started on the following day, and on 
2¢ September troops of X Corps and 
spearheads of Eighth Army made con 
tact. By then the Red Koreans were in 
retreat. 


Plans for the Wonsan landing 


Although X Corps might have come 
under Eighth Army control, General 
MacArthur had other plans. Since hos 
tile tre Ops had escaped to North Korea 
and since South Korea 
still not safe from further aggression, 
MacArthur received authority to cross 
the 38th parallel to destroy the remain 
der of the North Korean army. To ac- 
complish this, he ordered Walker to 
move his forces north to Seoul and 
advance to Pyongyang, the capital of 
North Korea, through the western por 
tion of the peninsula. X Corps, mean- 
while, was to remain an independent 
tactical force, board ships for transpor- 
tation around the peninsula to the east 
coast, land at the port of Wonsan, then 
attack westward to join Eighth Army 
at Pyongyang. The period of the so- 
called “divided command” began at this 
point. 

By the time X Corps reached Won 
san by water, an ROK corps under 
Eighth Army had already advanced 
overland to secure the port. Extensive 
minesweeping operations in the harbor 
were necessary before X Corps could 


was deemed 


come ashore, and by this time Eighth 


\rmy had not only captured Pyong 
vang but had also moved a regiment 
almost to the Manchurian border. Since 
it was obvious that only disorganized 
fragments of the North Korean army 
remained, MacArthur 
movement otf 


cancelled the 
X Corps to 
ward Pyongyang and directed Walker 
and 


westwa rd 


their forces to 
Korea. 


\s the advance of the two indepe nd 


\lmond to move 


boundary of 


the northern 
ent forces during the bitter-cold month 
of November seemed about to 
Yalu 
Chinese Communist Forces entered the 
conflict and forced the United Nations 
troops to withdraw to the south. Vic 


term! 


nate successfully at the River, 


tory proved to have been a precarious 
possession. 

Deciding to consolidate his ground 
forces, General MacArthur ordered X 
Corps to evacuate North Korea by way 
of Hungnam, board Navy vessels there 
on the east coast for transportation to 
Pusan, and come under Eighth Army. 
Late in December, when X Corps be 
came part of Eighth Army, the “di 
vided command” came to an end. 


T IE period of the “divided command” 
had opened at a time of great opti 
mism. The Korean conflict seemed to 
be nearly over. Three months later the 
United Nations forces in Korea were 
again engaged in a grim struggle. The 
change was brought about by the effec 
tive entry of the Chinese armed forces 
into the action. Yet the extreme pes 
simism of the United Nations situation 
at the end of 1950 provoked bitter 
discussion of how victory in September 
had been lost. Some persons ascribed 
the United Nations reverses to Mac 
\rthur’s mistakes—his decision to drive 
to Manchuria, his failure to interpret 
correctly intelligence reports of the 
presence of Chinese forces in North 
Korea, and his retention of Eighth Ar- 
my and X Corps as two separate tacti 
cal commands. 

It is with the latter that we are con 
cerned here. Did MacArthur's ground 
command arrangement violate the prin- 
ciple of war pertaining to unity of com- 
mand? And did his command arrange- 
ment hamper United Nations ground 
operations? 


The doctrinal record 


According to Army doctrine the 
basis of instruction for all the arms 
and services), MacArthur would ap- 
pear to have erred in maintaining 


Eighth Army and X Corps as inde- 
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ps ndent ground commands. In the Veal 


before the Korean conflict, unity of 
command was expressed as being “that 
unity of effort which 1S essential to the 
decisive application of the full combat 
power of the available forces. Unity 
of effort is furthered by full coopera 
tion the 
100-5, 


between elements ot com 
Field Manual Field 


Service Regulations: Operations, Au 


mand.” 


gust 1949.) Five vears later, in restating 
its doctrine, the Army defined unity of 
command somewhat more pointedly: 
“The decisive application of full com 
bat power requires unity of command 

. [which] obtains unity of effort 
by the coordinated action of all forces 


toward best 


a common goal. It is 
achieved by vesting a single command 
er with requisite authority. Unity of 
effort is furthered by willing and intel 
ligent cooperation among all elements 
of the forces involved.” (FM 100-5, 
September 1954.) More explicitly in 
the same manual: “Once military oper- 
ations have begun, they cannot be con 
ducted as two or three coordinated, but 
separate efforts. The efforts of all com 
ponents of the military forces must be 
directed toward attainment of the same 
YUCIIC ral objective and under one com 
m inde te 

The creation of X ¢ orps and its em 
ployment for the Inchon landing out 
side Walker's realm of activity did not 
disrupt Walker's command re sponsibil 
ity nor detract from his authority. Doc 
trine recognizes that a separate corps 
may perform a task force type mission 
and that a COrps headquarters, though 
may be 
augmented by additional personnel, 
equipment, 


primarily a_ tactical 


agency, 


and_ service type units to 
enable it to assume administrative func 
tions and operate independently as a 
separate command. This applied to X 
Corps and was normal. So too was 
VlacArthur’s instruction to Walker to 
e ready to assume the logistical sup 
port of X Corps after juncture of the 
two torces 

Vhough Walker and Almond had no 
MacArthur on the matter, 
both commanders could antic ipate that 
X Corps would become part of Eighth 


} 


word from 


\rmy upon completion of the Inchon 
Walker would then control 
in addition to ROK troops three U 
a Orps I, IX and X 
would in turn direct two U. § 


mission 


, each of which 
divi 
SIONS, a pK rfectly normal command at 
Phat MacArthur 
chose to continue the St parate existence 


of X Corps for the Wonsan operation 


rangement instead 
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could be considered at variance with 
normal practice. 

Variation is not the same thing as 
blunder. The Army realizes that “while 
the (fundamental ) doctrines of combat 
operations are neither numerous nor 
complex, their application may be difh 
cult” and cautions that “set rules and 
methods must be avoided.” (FM _ 100- 
5, August 1949 and September 1954. 


HE principles of war, w hich every 

voung officer learns early in his ca 
reer, are guides foi action that have 
been distilled from military experience 
during the ages. When followed, the 
principles seem to have brought vic 
They are “fundamental truths,” 
the Army tells us, and “their proper 


tory. 


application is essential to the exercise 
of command and to successful conduct 
of military operations. ‘The degree of 
application of any specific principle will 
vary with the situation and the appli 
cation thereto of sound judgment and 
tactical sense.” \lthough the principles 
of war are “immutable, . . . doctrines, 


FM 


tactics, and techniques” are not. 
100-5, September 1954. 

In other words, as the British histori- 
an, Major General Sir Frederick Mau 


rice, put it, the principles of war are 


not “items of a recipe, which when 
properly compounded, will produce 
victory.” Exactly what “their proper 
application” may be in any given situ 
ation is always the problem, and it is 
that which makes warfare more than 
a science and gives it some of the chan 


acteristics of an art. 


Influence of special considerations 
GREAT 


sculpture, writing, military opera 


artist In any endeavor 
tions—may deliberately violate a prin 
ciple of his craft Can act not recom 
achieve 
thereby an unexpectedly beautiful ef 


mended for a novice) and 
fect. His departure from principle may 
be intuitive, in the nature of a gamble, 
or a necessity forced by special con 
siderations. \ssuming for the moment 
that MacArthur violated unity of com 
mand, did special considerations exert 
their influence? 

General MacArthur's mission in July 
was the restoration of the status quo 
in Korea, accomplished as the conse 
quence of the X Corps landing at In 
chon. In October MacArthur received 
anew the North 
Korean war machine, which sanctioned 


mission: to destroy 


crossing the 38th parallel. In order to 
crush the defeated North Korean ar 


my out of existence, MacArthur de 
cided to sweep North Korea of the 
remaining enemy forces. Such a large 
clearing operation could best be ac 
complished, in view of the weak op 
position, by a broad-front movement to 
the Yalu. Yet since the imposing ‘Tae 
baek mountain range generally divides 
the Korean peninsula into two coastal 
compartments, MacArthur kept his 
available forces divided. Eighth Army 
drove north in the sector west of the 
laebaek range. X Corps, after being 
transported by water to Wonsan to 
avoid a hazardous and wearing cross 
country advance, began its attack on 
the eastern side of the Taebaeks. What 
MacArthur had done was to follow 
the dictates of the terrain and separate 
his two field commands, both of which 
were capable of independent action. 
lo coordinate the army and the sepa- 
rate corps, MacArthur provided a uni 
ty of ground command in his own 


pers mn. 


The Taebaek barrier 


MacArthur's arrangement seemed 
logical not only because of the Tae 
baek barrier but also because of the 
shortage of signal communications fa 
cilities in Korea. As Eighth Army and 
X Corps drove toward the Yalu, each 
Was largely ignorant of the other's 
whereabouts. A physical gap developed 
between the two forces that even pa 
trols did not bridge because of exceed 
ingly rough terrain and the presence 
of strong guerrilla forces. At the daily 
Eighth Army briefings held in Seoul 
in the early afternoon, X Corps liaison 
reports were read that were delivered 
by air but were by then thirty hours 
old. Since Walker, though earlier in 
the Korean action the ground forces 
commander, lacked the means to coordi 
nate the operations, it was more effec 
tive for Almond to communicate di 
rectly with MacArthur in Japan, as did 
Walker. The result was that MacAr 
thur in actuality directed the ground 
forces in Korea, exercising thereby a 
unity of ground command in his own 
person as CINCUNC. 

\n alternative arrangement would 
have been for General MacArthur to 
establish in Korea an intermediate 
headquarters between Tokyo and the 
two field forces. But the addition of 
another headquarters to the command 
structure, particularly in late Septem 
ber or early October when the North 
Koreans were decisively defeated, 


would have seemed superfluous. 
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The question of precedents 


Precedent for MacArthur's command 
arrangement existed in General Eisen- 
hower’s method of exercising com- 
mand in Europe during World War II. 
[he similarities are striking, even to 
the extent that the operational base in 
each case was an island—the British 
Isles and Japan. As commander of ET- 
OUSA, General Eisenhower had had 
all the U. S. Army 


| Orees 


vy (and Army Air 
units in the theater under 
his jurisdiction. He had also com- 
manded SHAEF, the supreme Allied 
headquarters that controlled ‘all land, 
air and sea forces assembled for the in- 
vasion of Europe. Without a specific 
headquarters, using SHAEF for the 
purpose, had also taken 
upon himself the direct command of 
the Allied land operations on the Con 
tinent. He had thereby replaced Gen- 


Eisenhower 


eral Montgomery who had served as 
the pro tem ground forces commander 
during the early stages of the invasion. 
In much the same way, without creat- 
ing a ground forces headquarters for 
Korea, MacArthur replaced Walker 
and himself assumed command of the 
allied land forces on the Asiatic con 
tinent. 

Despite these similarities there were 
striking differences. General Eisenhow- 
er had functioned with the aid of two 
different and separate staffs, one to 
man the headquarters of ETOUSA 

with a deputy commander to run it), 

the other to function at SHAEF. Gen 
eral MacArthur used but one staff for 
all his tasks. Eisenhower had quickly 
gone to the European continent to be 
in close touch with combat develop 
ments on the front and had moved 
SHAEF to the Continent as soon as 
possible. MacArthur, in contrast, did 
not establish a command post in Ko 
rea to direct the ground operations, 
mainly because, unlike Eisenhower 
who had no responsibility to occupy or 
govern England, MacArthur had the 
mission of supervising the post-World 
War Il development of Japan, an as 
signment he could not discharge prop 
erly from the battlefield of Korea. The 
result was that 
in Tokyo. 

he water between Japan and Korea 
and the four hours’ flying time between 
lokyo and the front, it may be argued, 
were not enough to break the chain 
of command. Yet despite frequent vis- 
its by airplane to the combat zone, 
MacArthur's distance from the battle 
and his other important duties and 
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MacArthur remained 


responsibilities in Japan could not but 
prevent him from gaining the intimate 
personal knowledge of the situation 
that a 
would have had. 


commander on the ground 


Success or failure is the test 

Since variance from principle is not 
necessarily bad, the real test of an oper 
ation is not whether it goes according 
to the book but whether it succeeds. 
The reverses that followed the entry of 
the Chinese into the Korean conflict 
have tended to obscure the question ot 
whether MacArthur's com 
mand arrangement hampered ground 
operations during the period under con 
sideration. 


General 


A firm answer is impossible. Yet 
there is evidence that the results of 
the “divided command” left much to 
be desired. Arguments in support of 
this point of view occur in three areas 
the conduct of operations, the logistical 
situation, and the peculiar relations that 
existed between the two commands in 
the field. 

Given the strategy conceived by Mac 
\rthur and exercising command over 
all the ground forces in Korea, the hy 
pothesis goes, Walker might well have 
worked out the tactical arrangements 
with less difficulty and less confusion 
than MacArthur did. Perhaps the most 
striking divergence of operational 
thought emerged from their reactions 
to the concentration of Chinese forces 
near the Manchurian border. Walker 
did not seem so eager as MacArthur to 
rush toward Manchuria, and despite 
MacArthur's explicit desire he planned 
a restrained and careful movement. A 
slower advance, with both field forces 
more consolidated, an occurrence likely 
to have taken place under Eighth Ar 
my direction, might have permitted the 
establishment of adequate lateral com 
munications between the units sepa- 
rated by the Taebaek mountains. 

Had X Corps come under Eighth 
\rmy control after Inchon, the thesis 
continues, Walker would probably not 
have displaced X Corps from the Seoul 
area to make an amphibious landing 
at Wonsan. It is doubtful that Walker 
would have moved X Corps from the 
Seoul area because the corps was al 
ready in position to continue opera 
tions either to the east overland to 
Wonsan (as first planned) or to the 
north to Pyongyang (as Eighth Army 
eventually did). Taking X Corps out 
necessitated replacing its troops with 
forces of Eighth Army. I Corps actual- 
lv moved into the Seoul area and then 


toward the North Korean capital, per 
haps an unnecessary troop dislocation, 
for | Corps could have gone overland 
directly to Wonsan. 

General MacArthur's desire for the 
port of Wonsan stemmed from the rela 
tive isolation the Taebaek range im 
posed on the east coast of Korea and 
from the inadequacy of overland trans 
portation along that coast. To support 
the forces that were to clear the north 
eastern portion of the peninsula, a port 
on the Korean east coast was necessary. 
the that the 
Korean terrain placed on mechanized 
movement, General MacArthur moved 
X Corps to Wonsan by water. Though 
General Walker was well aware of the 


Because of restrictions 


difficulties of overland movement, he 
probably would have accepted them 
and, if in command of all the ground 
forces, he would likely have sent forces 
north from Taegu or east from Seoul, 
as the drive of the ROK 
corps to Wonsan indicates. ‘T ransport 
ing X Corps to Wonsan by water in 
terferred with Walker's logistical plans 
and impeded his supply operations. 
Walker had assumed that X Corps 
would come unde afte 
Inchon, and he had planned to give 


overland 


his control 


it initial logistical support by supplies 
received through that port. Ordered 
instead to give first priority at the 
Inchon harbor to getting the Marine 
Corps division and other X Corps units 
back aboard ships for the trip to Won 
san, Walker found it impossible to dis 
charge incoming supplies. Since lim 
ited facilities at Inchon did not permit 
simultaneous unloading of shipping 
and embarkation of troops, discharging 
activities were drastically curtailed for 
three weeks. Virtually denied the use 
of the port during this period, Eighth 
\rmy moved supplies overland from 


Pusan, a difficult and hazardous opera 
tion. But not even the port of Pusan 
was functioning wholly to unload in 


coming supplies. Some facilities were 
used to outload the 7th Division of X 
Corps. 

Confused logistics 


The commander operating the port 
of Pusan under Eighth Army control 
was alerted to the task of outloading 
the 7th Division by General Walker. 
Soon afterward an administrative or 
der issued by X Corps arrived at Pu 
san directly, without having passed 
through Eighth Army headquarters, a 
rather unusual procedure. Dated 8 Oc- 
tober, the X Corps order directed the 
Pusan port command to outload 25,000 
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troops and fifteen days of supply ot 
all classes for those troops in one week 
October. On 9 
following receipt of 


between 10 and 17 
October, the day 
the order, a X Corps advance party 
arrived Pusan to expedite and co 
ordinate the outloading Operation, \t 
1 conterence called immediately to de 
little could be 
units then on their 
way from the Seoul area had departed 
that had 
shakedown inspec 
extent and the 


nature of supply deficiencies. Further 


termine requirements, 


decided, for the 
there 


on such short notice 


been no time for 
tions to determine the 
more, it became known that some of 
the supply ships that had gone to In 
chon from Japan to support the X 
Corps landing had not been unloaded; 
presumably these ships would not be 
unloaded at Inchon but would proba 
bly accompany X Corps to Wonsan; 
\\ h it the se ships contained Was a mys 
terv. Though the troops and supplies 
outloaded in the required time, 
the lack of knowledge of X 
Corps supply stocks Cdue primarily to 
the fact that X Corps was outside 


Eighth 


caused 


Were 


prec IS¢ 


\rmy’s chain of command 
shortages to 
Wonsan 


ammunition de 


gasoline and oil 
appeal immediately in the 
Soon 


ficiencies became evident 


irea afterward 


as well. 

[he Pusan port command was fut 
ther required to furnish resupply items 
for the 75,000 troops (including ROKs 
of X Corps at Wonsan. In fulfilling 
this mission, the logistical command 
depleted Eighth Army depot stocks, 
particularly in gasoline and oil, winter 
and PX com 
fort items. The issue of these supplies 
to Eighth Army units was delayed. 


\lthough General Walker was 


charged with the responsibility of ren 


clothing, combat rations, 


General 
was VII 


dering logistical support to 
\lmond in North Korea, it 
tually impossible for him to do so. 
Communications difficulties prevented 
accurate knowledge on 
Army for 
ward depots were not oriented to dis 
tribute supplies to X Corps. Rail lines 
from South Korea Wonsan 


non-operational. Distance, terrain, and 


exchanges of 
resources and needs. Eighth 


were 


guerrilla activity made vehicular trans 
portation hazardous. Because air trans 
port was extremely limited, the only 
feasible method of supplying X Corps 
was by water, from Pusan and directly 
from Japan. General Almond’s head- 
quarters consequently operated a logis 
tical system proportionately 
sive as that of Eighth Army. 


as exten 


Not until 
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December when the corps became part 
of Eighth Army was it relieved of the 
burden of determining requirements, 
drawing requisitions, allocating 
distributing stocks. 


and 


[he existence of X Corps as a com- 
mand independent of Eighth Army re- 
quired a virtually equal division of 
service-type units. In a theater unit that 
was constantly short in manpower, 
units, specialists, and equipment, dis- 
tribution of available resources to both 
meant that neither obtained enough. 
\ugmenting X Corps had deprived | 
and IX Corps of needed services, par- 
ticularly of signal facilities, quarter 
master truck companies, and ordnance 
repair units. Yet the augmentation did 
not assure adequate services tor X 


( v I ps: 


Lack of harmony 


Perhaps the most damning aspect of 


Korea was 
the lack of harmony that characterized 
the relations between the 


the command situation 


two forces. 
\ surprising amount of jealousy, dis 
trust and resentment flared into open 
relief when representatives of both 
commands met in December to coordi 
nate the integration of X Corps into 
Eighth Army. 
the overt 


The immediate cause of 
disharmony arose over the 
disposition of four ships loaded with 
supplies. 

hese four ships had departed Japan 
with emergency supplies for X Corps 
shortly after the . hinese entry into the 
conflict. Before the ships reached their 
Hungnam, MacArthur or 
\lmond to evacuate North Ko 
rea by sea transport from that port. The 
four supply ships were consequently 
diverted to Pusan and unloaded there. 
Did these supplies, which had been 
allocated to X Corps before the corps 
under Eighth 
\rmy control, belong to X Corps or 
to Eighth Army? Should the supplies 
be issued to X Corps units only? Or 
should Eighth Army “confiscate” them 
and distribute them to all the troops? 
Che heated and angry discussion, end- 
ing with the decision that the supplies 
belonged to all the was the 
climax of friction that had started even 
before X Corps arrived in Korea, a 
friction so extreme as to indicate an 
unnatural and unhealthy rivalry be- 
tween the staffs. 


destination, 
dered 


was ordered to come 


tri Ops, 


Resentment born at Inchon 
[he roots of the matter lay in the 
preparations for the Inchon landing. 


While MacArthur had gathered per 


sonnel and matériel in Japan for the 
projected X Corps operation, Walker's 
troops had battled desperately in the 
Pusan perimeter. Replacements, addi 
tional units, equipment and supplies 
that might have gone to Walker were 
instead building up Almond's forces 
in Japan. Even the Marine Corps bri 
gade had, over Walker's protests, been 
pulled out of the perimeter. Mac- 
Arthur's superb application of the prin 
ciple of economy of force was hardly 
appreciated by the men in the perime 
ter who were fighting with their backs 
to the sea. 

Some persons at Eighth Army head 
quarters later maintained that the In 
chon landing was a dangerous grand 
stand play, dangerous not because of 
the potential enemy resistance at In 
chon (which turned out to be neg 
ligible tidal condi 
tions, the mud flats, and the possibility 
of minefields had made 
plated operation a gamble that Mac 
Arthur's naval advisers had opposed. 
Furthermore, the argument ran, the 
Inchon landing had been unnecessary. 
[he North Korean forces outside the 
Pusan perimeter had actually num 
bered less than half the United Na 
tions forces in defense. With the enemy 
supply lines stretched to the bre: iking 


but because the 


the contem 


point and ene my\ troops short of we. ip 
ons and ammunition, the concentration 
ot strength gathered for X Corps it 
applied in the Pusan perimeter would 
have defeated the North Koreans in 
less spectacular but less hazardous 
manner. 

Resentment born in the perimeter 
was fanned at the juncture of the two 
forces south of Seoul. Troops of Eighth 
Army’s Ist Cavalry Division had driv 
en north to make the actual physical 
contact with X Corps. Since the cav- 
alry troops were closer to X Corps sup 
ply depots than to Eighth Army stocks, 
they could have been more expedi 
tiously resupplied by the corps. Yet 
General MacArthur, apparently hav- 
ing decided to move X Corps to Won- 
san, wanted General Almond to con- 
serve his stocks and he forbade him to 
issue any but emergency supplies to 
Eighth Army units. 


Unequal logistical demands 
Charged with the logistical support 
of X Corps, Eighth Army tried to give 
X Corps the same amount of supplies 
that it allocated for its own I and IX 
Corps. Though on the surface this 
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The 4th Field moves out on the 11-day hike across a high and arid plain between Fort Carson and Cheyenne 


l 


Cheyenne’s ri 
right without the presence of mounted troops 


SALU ¥ E : © I HE the U. S. Army, so every year the training schedules 
of the 4th Field Artillery Battalion (Pack) and th 
35th Quartermaster Pack Company call for a 19 


mile march from Fort Carson, Colorado, to Cheyenne 


p-roaring Frontier Days wouldn't seem 


Silhovetted against the big sky, mules of the 35th Pack follow a bell mare to a water hole 


awd twrtew. mT Ny DY Yay 





It's a walkin’ Army. The mules are 
laden with 75mm pack artillery 


: Sere % we Watering in a clear mountain 
eM rs 6 et stream at a bivouvac in northern 
x PAL, w 
tes Ure Rie See = Colorado 
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On bivouac chow comes after the 
animals are watered, fed and bed- 
ded down for the night 
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Troops in the field are always 
happy and these horse-soldiers are 
no exception. The 4th Field and its 
supporting 35th Pack Company are 
the Army’s only mounted combat 
and logistical support outfits. 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


As is our occasional practice, this department this month departs from its usual 
formula to present a single article. More unusual is the nature of the article— 
an editorial appearing in the 24 August 1956 issue of the official Soviet army 
newspaper, Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star). 
goes beyond its ostensible appeal to the troops to ‘shape up,’ and the vicious 


The significance of the editorial 


remarks directed at the ‘imperialists.’ There is in it a continuation of the 
emphasis on surprise attacks which was noted in our September issue in the 
As Major Walter D. Jacobs, 


Infantry-USAR, who made this translation observed, this ‘line may be a self- 


article ‘Soviet Military Thinking Since Stalin.” 


serving one of preparing the Soviet armed forces (and the Soviet people) for 
the launching of a surprise attack by the USSR against us in order ‘to frustrate 


the underhanded plottings of the imperialists. 


‘Vigilance Is Our Weapon’ 


EDITORIAL 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star) 
24 August 1956 
Translated by 
MAJOR WALTER D. JACOBS 

IGILANCE is our weapon,” say the Soviet people. And, 

in truth, a high vigilance is a powerful weapon in the 
struggle against the enemies of the socialist Fatherland. 
It enables our people to see through the insidious plans 
the imperialistic intelligence services, in good time, and 
to frustrate the black designs of reactionary imperialistic 
forces. 

Be on the alert, protect, as the apple of your eye, the 
defensive capacity of the homeland and of our armed 
forces—this is the advice of the great Lenin. Piously ob 
serving this advice, the toilers of our country have always 
manifested a high revolutionary vigilance and attention 
to the strengthening of the might of the Soviet army and 
navy. 

The necessity of maintaining constant vigilance was 
dictated by the situation and conditions in which the Soviet 
people had to build a new life. For more than a quarter of 
a century our homeland was the only country pioneering 
the path to socialism for mankind. Enemies dispatched a 
huge quantity of spies and diversionists against us, at 
tempting, by all means, to undermine the first socialist 
country in the world. Inside the country, a bitter class 
struggle had gone on for a long time. Thanks to high 
vigilance and mobilization preparedness, thanks to heroism 
and creative activity, the masses of the Soviet nation, un- 
der the leadership of the Communist party, overcame all 
obstacles in their path, crushed all enemies and built so 
cialism—accomplishing thereby a most historic feat. 

Now the USSR is no longer the only socialist state in 
the world. Socialism has burst the bounds of a single 
country and has been converted into a world system. Now 


the mighty socialist camp unites more than a third of all 
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mankind. The positions of capitalism are greatly weak 
ened; the sphere of its influence is notably narrowed. 


MPERIALISM, however, continues to rule in many 

countries of the world and has not ceased its attempts 
to recover lost pt sitions. Every success of the socialist camp, 
every step toward the easing of international tension creates 
anger and hatred among the bosses of the monopolies. 
They are striving, at any cost, to foil the successful strug 
gle of the peoples for peace, to reactivate the bankrupt 
policy of “cold war.” The monopolists are creating aggres 
sive international unions and blocs, such as NATO, 
SEATO and the Baghdad pact, they continue haste in 
armament, they are reviving the German Wehrmacht, and 
they are threatening mankind with atomic and thermo 
nuclear weapons. The advocates of the policies of “posi 
tions of strength” and “cold war” are conducting subversive 
activities against our homeland, assigning millions of dol 
lars to this filthy task, attempting to feel our our air bound 
aries and to damage the defensive capacity of the USSR. 

These and many other facts speak of the necessity, now 
and in the future, of maintaining high vigilance and not 
permitting complacency and placidity. The Central Com 
mittee of the CPSU [Communist Party of Soviet Union}, 
in its historic decision “On Overcoming the Personality 
Cult and its Consequences,” emphasises that it is not per 
missible to tolerate carelessness in connection with the 
new intrigues of imperialist agents attempting to penetrate 
the socialist countries in order to damage and undermine 
the achievements of the workers. From the Soviet people 
are demanded a continued vigilance, skill in recognizing 
all the intrigues and devices of the enemy and the em 
ployment of all measures for the further strengthening of 
the socialist state. 

Vigilance is necessary evervwhere—in every area where 
a Soviet person toils. It is all the more necessary among 
the troops of our armed forces, to whom the nation has 
entrusted the honorable and crucial task of defending its 
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Soviet Army parachutists fill the sky near Moscow. While the 


Kremlin has long encouraged parachuting as a civilian sport, the translator of this 


editorial, 


peaceful works and reliably guarding the interests of the 
Soviet government. 

For the Soviet soldier, vigilance is not only a duty as 
a citizen and patriot to his homeland—in it is contained 
the meaning of his service. It signifies, first of all, a con- 
tinuing preparedness on the part of every soldier for 
immediate, decisive action against any enemy who dares 
to encroach on the freedom and independence of the 
socialist fatherland. In vigilant performance of service, in 
skillful proprietorship of entrusted weapons, in selfless 
defense of the homeland from the encroachment of ene 
mies lies the highest duty of every service man. And 
wherever the soldier may perform his service he must 
remember the duty entrusted to him by the people, the 
party and the government and piously fulfill his military 
duties 


HE soldier must display vigilance in concrete, practical 
matters and in daily training. If he thoroughly masters 
his weapons, if he undertakes training with zeal and 


diligence, if he irreproachably executes guard and watch 
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Major Jacobs, reports that recently Red Star has been speaking 


of the need for a stepped up program of airborne training 


duty, if he strictly keeps state and ‘military secrets—this 
means that he is truly vigilant. 

The securing of high vigilance and continuing military 
preparedness is inconceivable without strict military dis 
cipline. Vigilance and discipline are inseparable one from 
the other. True vigilance can be attained only through 
strict discipline and the exact maintenance of the pre 
scribed order by every soldier. 

A most important duty, and one of the first order, of our 
commanding cadres is to raise, in every possible way, the 
vigilance of the personnel of the army and navy. Com 
manders are obliged so to organize training and education 
of subordinates as to form, in the course of the training 
itself, high moral and military qualities and, in particular, 
such an important quality as vigilance, in order that these 
qualities have an influence in the entire life of the units, 
subordinates and ships in the improvement of their mili 
tary preparedness. 


OR instance, does Captain Kravchenko understand his 


mission? In matters of mastering new techniques, in the 
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course of the performance of sentry duty and in educa 
tional work with individuals, Captain Kravchenko strives 
to assure that every soldier accepts full responsibility for 
the fulfillment of his duties and is disciplined and vigilant. 
lo the attainment of this goal he directs the most active 
group of the unit, the Komsomol [Communist Youth] or 
ganization. The results of the work of the commander and 
of the entire battery staff are attested in the high showings 
in training and in stasis performance of duty. 

More goals of all types in raising the standards of vigi 
lance among the troops remain before thé political organs, 
the party and Komsomol organizations. ‘They must educate 
troops in the spirit of selfless loyalty to the military oath, 
they must explain to them the internal and external policies 
of the Communist party and the peculiarities of the con 
temporary international situation, they must tirelessly ex 
pose the underhanded plottings of the imperialists and 
they must mobilize personnel to the selfless fulfillment of 
their duties. 


N our units, detachments and on ships, great work in 

educating soldiers, sailors, non-commissioned officers and 
officers in the spirit of high vigilance is being conducted. 
\t the same time, it must be stated that the range and 


form of this work does not always fulfill the demands 


charged to the armed forces by the party and the people. 


Up to the present time, this work has had, in several units, 
an abstract character. Feebly explained to the troops is the 
fact that concrete manifestation of vigilance is shown by 
their excellence in training, discipline, and masterly pro 


prietorship of weapons and battle techniques. In agita 


Motorized artillerymen roll by the reviewing stand under a cloud of 


tional-propaganda work there is insufficient disclosure of 
the content of vigilance, its indissoluble union with the 
goals of improving the military preparedness of units and 
subordinates, and the strengthening of discipline and < 
sense of organization. Little utilization is made of lien 
facts from the practice of training and education, of ex 
amples of valor by troops in the execution of their duties 
in the defence of the borders of our country by land, sea 
and air. 

raised to the 
proper level. At the present time war is not a fatal inevita 
bility. Thanks to the efforts of the Soviet Union and of 
other peace loving states, a definite lessening of interna 


All work in vigilance training must be 


This does not at all 
mean, however, that the danger of military attack on our 


tional tensions has been attained. 


country has passed. It is necessary to explain to all troop 
personnel that the current international situation gives no 
grounds for complacency but rather obliges us to be con- 
stantly on the alert and to strengthen our military might. 
It follows that the goals set by the Twentieth Congress of 
the CPSU must always be remembered and religiously 
fulfilled—vigilantly to keep an eye on those circles who 
are not ienmntedl in the easing of international tensions 
and to expose their subversive activities, at the same time 
taking the necessary measures for the further strengthening 
of the defensive capacity of our socialist government. 

In the continual improvement of the vigilance of the 
personnel of the army and navy—the pledge of the further 
strengthening of the might of the Soviet armed forces—is 
the trustworthy guarantee of the peace and security of 
our homeland. 


“Hound” 


helicopters during the 1956 Moscow air show 





Meaningful Case Histories in 


UNDERSTANDING 


Touchstone of Leadership 


COLONEL JAMES E. MRAZEK 


KIND or stirring word or act which springs from 

human understanding drives men to heroism: 
Human understanding, says General Maxwell D. 
Taylor, the Army’s Chief of Staff, is one of three 
virtues that distinguish a true military leader. De- 
spite its importance in leadership, few know this 
sterling quality of character and its ingredients, and 
fewer yet really master and use it. It is more easily 
seen or received than described or performed. Yet 
in future war its recognition and use will be essential. 

The complexion of war changes rapidly. The 
threat of nuclear destruction compounds the battle- 
field. To minimize the effectiveness of the enemy's 
atomic strike, self-contained combat units will defend 
larger areas. Distances between our fighting units 
will be greater. Organizations will have high mobility 
and flexibility. Forces will be shifted rapidly to avoid 
enemy weapons or to exploit our own. The battle- 
held, amorphous and confused, will seethe with ene- 
my and friendly units intermingled and locked in 
combat. Communications may be able to bridge the 
gaps between senior and subordinate commanders, 
but more probably the latter will find themselves 
singularly alone. Imaginations will be taxed to realize 
the utmost from human and material resources. Com- 
manders will strive to use every leadership artifice 
to maintain cohesion, fighting effectiveness and élan. 
Human understanding, one of the resources at the 
immediate beck and call of the commander, will play 
an enhanced role, and for this reason it should be 
thoroughly understood and cultivated. 

What is human understanding? It has a unique 
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meaning for the army officer. It is two things. First, 
it means knowing the souls of men, their loves, 
hopes, fears—and yes, their foibles. But it means 
more. It is not a passive thing, a group of knowable 
facts to set aside. Human understanding must be 
active. It is used as a psychological instrument with 
which a leader creates an urge in men to strive to 
the heroic deed at the vital time. 

Rather than attempt to describe human understand- 
ing in the technical terms of the psychologist, a few 
actual incidents selected at random from the lore of 
two wars should serve to illustrate its bedrock qualities. 

One of these is a stirring example set by General 
Clarence R. Huebner when a drive of his Ist In- 
fantry Division, then in its sixth campaign, ground 
to a standstill in a sea of mud and despair. 

The front in Germany shook with the fury of bat- 
tle. The division was having its troubles, inching 
forward through densely wooded hills, cold rain, 
oozing mud, against a cleverly concealed, tenacious 
foe backed by overwhelming artillery. Two thousand 
men had fallen in a few days, the cream of the divi- 
sion. The morning attack, which never gained any 
momentum, was bogged down, the ranks thinned 
and exhausted. 

General Huebner had followed the battle with 
mixed feelings of determination and anxiety. He had 
tried everything, but nothing worked. Higher head- 
quarters said the outcome of the war hinged on his 
attack. There was no alternative but to attack and 
succeed. He trudged to the front-line foxholes to see 
the situation for himself. 





Chreading his way through an area under heavy fire, 
he reached the remnants of two battalions stalled short of 
Studying the 
realized it was the key 


a ridge leading to the division’s objective. 
ridge bristling with enemy, he 
terrain to be seized if the attack was to be successful. 
He gazed into the distance for a few minutes, apparently 
unaware of or indifferent to the heavy enemy fire falling 
on all sides. Speaking to several men who were digging 
hardly audible above the din of fire, he 


pointed off to the left flank. 


In, his voice 


“Do you see those men over there?” 
Ihe men gazed, blinked their weary eyes. They saw no 
one. “No, sir,” they replied 


The General said, “Look 


men over there 


again; there are thousands of 


By this time the soldiers and others nearby dropped 


their shovels to strain their necks. Bewildered, they looked 


again. Seeing nothing, one of them mumbled, “The Old 


Man is off his rocker.” 

General con 
‘There are thousands of men over there. They 
both World Wars. 
hey are watching us and pleading with us to guard their 
fame. They fell at Soissons and Cantigny, Oran and Kas 
serine Pass 


With tears of emotion in his eves the 
tinued, 


are the ghosts of the Ist Division of 


They are a part of 
us. We have to take that hill; we owe it to them.” 


, Sicily and Omaha Beach. 


His words spread like wildfire. Spirits rekindled. New 
life entered into the troops. The stalled battalions attacked 
anew and swept over the ridge and on to the division's 
objectiv e. The entire div ision surged ahead. 
HE Ist 


of leadership. Here is another story that occurred in the 


Division did not have a monopoly on this kind 


South Pacific, and is related by a young captain, a member 
of the 38th Division. He likes to tell it this way: 

[he Japanese jumped up from the kunai grass. His 
bullet got me through the chest, dead center. Luckily 
Oscar, my good Filipino friend, and Captain Brown, com 
mander of Company H, returned the bullet with interest. 

“During conscious moments the next few days my 
thoughts wandered to home, the folks, and no more sleep 
ing on the ground. When I became fairly sure that | 
wouldn’t become another war statistic, the picture grew 
friendly 
medics and good food convinced me that I'd had enough 


rosier daily. The clean sheets, soft mattresses, 
of the war. This was the second time the Nips had almost 
got me. 

‘Then I got the note from Division. Jotted across the 
back ot 


very well evervhods is hunting Japs for all they’ re worth. 


a general order, it read: “The Division is doing 


Was very sorry to hear of your wound. Hurry up and get 
CHASE, Maj. Gen.’ 


said hardly anything. But to me, 


well, we need you back back here. 
“Not much of a note 


Colonel James E. Mrazek, Infantry, was a glider battalion 
commander during World War Il. In 1949-50 he served on 
the staff of the Army Attaché in Prague and subsequently 
on the Department of the Army General Staff. He is a 
graduate of the U.S. Military Academy, the Command and 
General Staff College, and Georgetown University, where 
he earned an M.A. in International Relations. He is now 


on the staff of the Command and General Staff College. 
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it meant more than a ten-page letter from home, because 
if there ever was a busy man, it was General [William C.| 
Chase at that moment. His scattered forces were slugging 
it out with the Japanese. I began thinking of the man’s 
kindness, thoughtfulness, and humility which caused him 
to take time out to write a note to a lowly captain probably 
lost to the division anyway, and | took stock of my sense 
of values. 

“Three weeks later, I was safely back in my old outfit, 
\WOL from the hospital, true, but with the hospital and 
my dreams of quitting eight hundred miles away. And, 
besides, if I'd recuperated in the States my next commander 
might not have been a General Chase.” 

Human understanding often finds expression in the 
concern a commander displays for the welfare of his 
\ slight gesture, a possible show of humility in 
the face great odds, will go farther to create respect and 
admiration for the leader then the rigid discipline, the 
saluting and all the other trappings that are part and 
parcel of our Army to assure the authority and support of 
our commanders. What I am saying is that we should not 
overlook the latter, but we can learn how handsomely 
human understanding will pay the commander, if 
ognized and applied. 

Here is an example in no less eminent a soldier than 
General Matthew B. Ridgway. 

On an inspection tour of front-line infantry in Korea, 
General Ridgway noticed a soldier carrying a load 
ammunition, struggling up the path in the opposite direc 
tion. The wee ther was cold, the ground slippery. The 
soldier's arms were loaded with ammunition. General Ridg 
way stepped off the path into the boot-deep mud to give 
the soldier the right of way. As the man passed he noticed 
The Gen- 
eral tied the bootlace for the soldier with the remark, “It 
would be easy for someone, particularly with arms full, to 
trip and injure himself on a loose bootlace.” 
unselfish, human gesture. General Ridgway 
lost no dignity but rose in the respect and admiration of 
those who saw him perform this simple helpful act. 

[his is not unusual. Here is a similar occurrence from 
World War II. 

It was an early morning of the cold winter of 1944-45. 
The fight for the bridge had been costly. An engineer 
platoon worked in the snow and mud on ‘the road to the 
bridge. All were fatigued and covered with frozen mud, 
work was slow and tedious. 


troops. 


that one of the soldier's bootlaces was untied. 


\ sincere, 


A jeep pulled up and a large, impressive man swung 
out and approached. 
self from the mud, slid, dogtrotted forward and saluted. 


[he sergeant in charge pulled him 


The big man returned the salute and studied the sergeant 
and his crew with a keen eye. 

“Where are your overshoes?” he asked. 
“I gave them to one of my men, sir.” 
“Where is he?” 

“They evacuated him last night, sir,” replied the ser 
geant, 

By this time the entire platoon had stopped work and 
watched their sergeant. Everyone expected the worst. The 
big man bent down, stars gleamed through the mist. It 
was the army commander. He fumbled at the buckles, re 
moved his own overshoes, and handed them to the sergeant. 
The big man’s eyes sparkled. 

“Here—vyou need these more than I do.” 





With this, the army commander turned and walked to 
his jeep, mounted and rode off. 
No man in the platoon ever forgot this. 


UMAN understanding may reveal a sense of humor. 


Major General John W. 


mander, always seemed to show up at the right place and 


Leonard, then a division com 


time. On this particular afternoon more than occasional 
rounds of artillery and mortar fire poured in, and small 
he walked around straight and 
erect and seemingly completely unconcerned. In contrast, 
the commander of the front-line unit being visited, having 
spent most of the past three days under “almost constant 
shelling, was having a difficult time maintaining the same 
debonair attitude. Suddenly a shell burst nearby, fragments 
twanged and, reacting involuntarily, the company com 
mander hit the ground. A few seconds later he looked up 


The Gen 


arms hre sputtered; 


dismayed, to see his General still calmly erect. 
eral smiled at the chagrin stamped on his face. 
I only have to do this 
about twenty minutes at a time, and besides that, your 
men would have thought you were a blankety-blank idiot 
if you hadn’t hit the ground. There's a right time and 
place for real courage.” 

A device used by Major General Joseph P. Cleland 
proved especially effective. He personally wrote a friend 


“Don’t let it bother you, son. 


ly and reassuring letter to the wife of each of his “ape 
officers and commande ‘rs, and also to the wives of 
many enlisted men as time permitted, telling each a 
her husband was well and doing a fine job. To allay the 
initial apprehension a wife would feel before opening the 
letter, he wrote in a bold hand on each envelope: “Good 
News.” Here was real sympathy and understanding, no 
less admirable for being addressed deliberately to a cal 
culated end. Who can weigh the dividends in loyalty, 
affection, and high morale that accrued to re division 
from his thoughttul act? Who can weigh the benefits to 
his own soul? 


CTS of this kind are not confined to our leaders overseas. 

One particularly worthy one occurred in the Pentagon. 
General of the Army Omar N. Bradley together with 
General Collins and General Vandenberg walked down a 
corridor. Each carried a ponderous black briefing book 
with the day's agenda and reams of other papers. As they 
approached the conference room a frightened soldier carry 
ing a stac k of Pent 190N telephone dixectories hi istily bs icked 
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into a corner, awed by the stars. In his haste he dropped 
about a dozen of the books at the feet of General Bradley 

Che General's “Hold this for 
a moment, will you, Joe,” and he handed his briefing book 
to General Collins. Bending down he pic ked up the tele 
phone directories, placed them on top ot those the soldier 


reaction was automatic. 


was carrying, and turned to an aide standing nearby 
“Would you mind helping this young man? He obviously 
has too many books to handle. I'd help him, but the con 
ference is already started.” 

UMAN understanding is not confined to general oth 

cers. | would like to cite one last example of how a 
young American major understood his men. 

It happened in one of those small French towns in the 
path of the St. Lé breakthrough. 
and popular. His outfit was held up just short of St. Lé 
To instill a “Let's go!” spirit, he 
called to his men as he went by, “I'll see you in St. Lé!” 

Leading his troops, he fell mortally wounded at the 
edge of the town. Remembering, his men gently shoul 


The Major was young 


by stubborn resistance. 


dered his body, carried it to a monument in the center of 
the town square, resting it there so that all who passed by 
could see that he had kept his promise to “see them in 
St. Lé.” A town monument at this spot now commemorates 
the young major who inspired his men by the human 
touch. 

I like to feel that despite all our material superiority, all 
the weight of our economic might, and the strength of 
democracy fighting in the cause in which it believes, this 
gift of human understanding in the character of many of 
our leaders, high or low, is what has really carried us suc 
cessfully through our wars. It has taken us through burn 
ing deserts and steaming jungles; breached the Channel 
forts and the Normandy hedgerows, stopped the German 
drive in the Battle of the Bulge, and finally breached the 
Siegfried Line, which Hitler boasted would never fall. 
has taken the farm boy from Iowa, the coal miner from 
Pennsylvania, the clerk from Brooklyn, all raised to peace 
ful pursuits; it has forged them into soldiers and driven 
them to unpredicted deeds. Largely this is because they 
have been led by men who were from the farms and cities 
themselves, who knew and understood these boys. 

It behoov es us all to bring oursely es closer to our brother 
in arms so that we know him as we know ourselves, so 


that by human understanding we can win respect and ad 
miration and spur him to do his very best. 


From The Compact History of the U. S. Army 





ATOMICS IS FOR 
COMMANDERS 


It is cheaper, easier and more important 
to teach experienced field commanders 
the capabilities of atomic weapons 
than it is to educate special weapons 


staff officers in tactics and command 


COLONEL THEODORE C. MATAXIS 


N ten years we have passed trom a time of atomic 

scarcity to a time of atomic plenty. Voday we have 
atomic shells tor even the conventional 8-inch how 
itzer. The primacy of the proponents of “more bang 
for the buck via strategic air power” is now being chal 
lenged by the advocates of the concept of using weap- 
ons tailored for the job. his concept envisions smaller 
tactical weapons in the hands of the informed com 
mander who will actually utilize them only as needed 
to accomplish his mission. This capability for use of 
small-yield weapons intensifies the need at all levels 
for informed officers who are able to skillfully employ 
atomic weapons. 

\s in all controversies there exists a wide divergence 
of views ranging from massive assault and retaliation 
via Strategic air power through the convictions of those 
idealists who feel that nuclear weapons will fall by 
common consent into the category of gas in World 
War II and not be used. Certainly, the strategic bomb 
ing concept of a mutual Gotterdémmerung becomes 
more and more ill-advised and unreasonable in direct 
ratio to enemy advances in these fields. As in all major 
controversies there is a middle road in which, perhaps, 
lies the answer. Between these two extremes, mutual 
annihiliation, by the trading of city for city and the 
rather idealistic hope that an enemy will reject the use 
of weapons for humanitarian considerations lies the 
most probable course of future warfare. 

\ recent statement by Thomas E. Murray, one of the 





Colonel Theodore C. Mataxis, Infantry, was commissioned 
from the University of Washington ROTC in 1940, and 
commanded an infantry battalion in ETO during the Second 
World War. In 1950 he was an exchange student at the 
Indian Defence Services College at Wellington, South India. 
He served as a military observer on the UN Cease Fire Com- 
mission in Kashmir, and then went to Korea where he was 
executive and CO of the 17th Infantry (7th Division). Colonel 
Mataxis is now Chief of Publications and Visual Aids, The 
Infantry School 
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Commissioners of the Atomic Energy Commission, suc 
cinctly outlines the views of one who is eminently well 
qualified to speak on the best future use of atomic 
weapons. He said: “I am altogether opposed to any 
school of thought that would move on toward weapons 
of ever increasing magnitude, while at the same time 
disclaiming the intention of using them. This position 
is unrealistic. Under the stress of a threat to its survival 
a nation will use any weapon it has on hand, however 
recklessly, if there is any seeming advantage. | would 
add that when a full military theory with regard to a 
moderate and discriminating use of nuclear weapons 
has been evolved in the light of moral principle, the 
conclusion might be that the bombs we presently have 
are already far too large.” 

It is essential that our tactical doctrine develop to 
accommodate this concept. One of the major difficulties 
faced by those endeavoring to develop new doctrine 


and tactics is the lack of historical examples or expe 


riences of contemporaries from which to draw broadly 
valid conclusions. Much has been written about the 
changes the use of atomic weapons will force on cu 
rent tactical doctrine. Much more will be written in 
the future before the concept of ground force opera 
tions on a two-sided atomic battlefield will be stabi 
lized. And even then we will not be certain that the 
theories and doctrine evolved are correct until they 
are tested by the final arbiter of new tactical theories 
and doctrine: actual combat. 





History has no atomic 
weapons ‘experience factor’ 





Most changes in the past have been slow and evolu 
tionary—indications of future trends were clear for those 
searching for indications which would point out trends 
and changes in doctrine needed for a future war. Mili 
tary history and operational reports aided the military 
researcher in ascertaining the principles successfully 
employed in past campaigns and battles. The vast 
source of military history, the concentrated combat 
experience ol others, has now become a rather weak 
reed to lean on because as yet we have no examples 
of the tactical use of this weapon. 

While it is agreed that the basic operational prin 
ciples have not changed, a near-revolutionary change 
has occurred in their application. [he trend of thought 
relative to the tactical use ol nuclear weapons Is even 
now easy to discern. While it is visualized that the 
elements of ground combat will still remain fire and 
maneuver, the impact of the tremendous fire power ot 
nuclear weapons dictates a need tor vastly increased 
Hexibility in all units. In the ability to disperse widely, 
thus minimizing the effect of any enemy nuclear strike 
while yet retaining the ability to mass relatively large 
elements quickly at a critical point, lies the key to suc 
cessful combat on the atomic battlefield. The use of 
tactical atomic weapons, tor example, points up the 
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much greater dependence of maneuver on fire power 
at lower-unit levels, especially since atomic weapons 
have in fact become the corps commander's primary 
hre-support means. 

Consequently, when applying the principle of mass, 
the usual equating of mass to the numbers of troops and 
the fire support of conventional artillery weapons < alone 
must be avoided lhe massing ol troops and artillery 
for an attack as was done in World War II and Korea 
would be battlefield. Field 
“mass is essentially a com 
’ While the best 
ratio between conventional fire power and manpower 
for an attack can be 


disastrous on an atomic 
Manual 100-5 states that 


bination of manpower and fire power.” 


answered by most combat leaders 
who fought in the recent wars, when using atomic 
weapons as fire support, the proper ratio of “fire sup 
port” to troops becomes a relatively uncertain and im 
ponderable factor. We have no experience factur to 


fall back on. 


It is here that an analysis of the effects of nuclear 


weapons must be made and a hypothetical frame of 
table” 


when utilizing these 


reference—or synthetic “experience must be 


evolved for reference weapons. 
We must come up with sound ideas and theories to 
bridge this void that currently exists in our military 
knowledge. Mahan’s The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History, 1660-1783 points out that the time lag be 
tween the introduction of a new weapon and its inte 


Mahan 


indicates that this IS undoubtedly caused by the fact 


gration into tactics is always much too long. 
that the technological improvement of weapons has 
its origin in the skill of individuals, 
while the tendency to resist change on the part of the 


a relatively few 
group is overcome but slowly. Consequently, few new 
weapons are effectively exploited. Unfortunately, it is 
human nature for a group to cling to the customary 
way of doing things. 

Such opposition to change is typified by the follow 
ing example of a report to the Privy Council in Eng 
land in the late sixteenth century: “The bow is a sim 
ple weapon, while firearms are very complicated things 
which get out of order in many ways. They are 
he: ivy weapons th it tire out soldiers on the mc rch. : Also 
a bowman can let off six aimed shots a minute while a 


musketeer can discharge but one in two minutes.” 


[his example may be extreme, but it is not unique. 


Officers have been understandably slow to discard prov- 
en methods tor untested theoretical concepts when it 
and of their nation 
would be risked on the battlefield on the strength of 
an untried theory. 


meant the lives of their soldiers 


the greatest risk 
lies not with the dangers that new changes and ideas 


Today, however, 
might bring, but in the danger of not preparing our 
selves for warfare in the new era that nuclear weap- 
ons has thrust upon us. Our gravest danger today is 
complacency. lhe knowledge that we developed the 
atomic weapon nourishes a belief that we are therefore 
best qualified to develop doctrine to exploit its use. This 
type of thinking is fallacious, and we need not search 
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too far back in history to find an example of its dan 
ger. 

In 1916 the British Army developed the tank and 
demonstrated its effectiveness during the Battle of Cam- 
brai. However, after 1918 the French and British 
rested on their laurels as the victors of the war. As a 
result, the Franco-British military doctrine on the use 
of tanks remained at the World War I level. True, 
during that period certain outstanding military men, 
typified by General Fuller, saw the implication of the 
integration of the tank into the army. These were iso- 
late d individuals, however, whose precepts died on the 
lecture platforms of military schools or in the pages 
of the military journals. The inertia of the proponents 
of the existing system and their resistance to change 
was too great to overcome. It remained for the Germans 
to correctly assess the value of the new weapon and 
to act vigorously to develop new doctrines and tech- 
niques and to indoctrinate their whole army with its 
use. During this period the Germans examined the 
operations of World War I with an analytical and crit- 
ical view. They correctly analyzed the potential sig 
nificance of the ae new technological developme nts 
of World War I—the tank and he airplane—on cur 
rent military tat 

As a result the Germans first developed new theories 
and then tested them in war games and maneuvers. 
From this they evolved their Blitz krieg concept and 
equipped their armies with the panzer divi isions and the 
dive bombers needed to make this new concept a real 
ity. In this case the danger of not keeping abreast of 
the evolution of new weapons and tactics was viv idly 
signalled by the decisive defeat of the Franco British 
forces in the Battle of France in 1940. 


The penalty of lip service 
and the status quo 


The rate of technological progress from the steam 
engine through the Industrial Revolution will seem like 
a tortoise’s pace compared to the technological advances 
and breakthroughs we have seen and will see in the 
next decade. It remains up to each of us to insure that 
we continually reevaluate our tactics, organization and 
doctrine in the light of new technological advances. 

Unfortunately, in many instances the development 
of the doctrine and of techniques for the tactical em 
ployment of atomic weapons has been hampered by 
human inertia and adherence to the status quo. In too 
many instances lip service only has been paid to the 
integration of atomic weapons into our field exercises 
and problems. It seems almost axiomatic that among 
senior staff officers and commanders who have not re- 
ceived a special orientation course in nuclear weapons, 
the interest in, and understanding of, the capabilities 
of nuclear weapons vary inversely with their length of 
service. As a result, in tactical exercises or in maneuvers 
relatively junior officers make decisions that are proper- 
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ly the responsibility of the most senior staff officer or the 
commander. It is imperative that all officers obtain a 
basic knowledge concerning the use of nuclear w eapons 
on the battlefield of the future it they and their troops 
ire tO survive to Carry out their mission. 


Specialists are advisors, 
not commanders 


Commanders cannot afford to relegate the decisions 
relative to the use of atomic weapons to a junior staff 
officer, even though he is specially trained. If we are to 
make progress in the doctrine of the tactical use of 
atomic weapons we must insure that the know-how 
and the fund of knowledge gained by our army during 
combat in World War II and Korea effectively supple 
ment the power of atomic weapons by indoctrinating 
and educating all our officers in the capabilities and 
limitations of atomic weapons when used tactically in 
support of ground forces. It is more important—and 
much easier—to teach the capabilities of atomic weap 
ons to an experienced field commander than it is to 
educate a young special-weapons staff officer in the 
intricacies of tactics and command which must be 
learned by years of schooling, command, and practice 
in the field. 

[his does not mean that all officers must become 
mathematicians or physicists. A know ledge of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of supporting artillery, for exam 
ple, doesn't go into the tensile strength of the steel of 


the projectile or the chemical composition of the propel 
lant. These things are properly left to the ordnance 


a few details which all 
officers of in i arms should know concerning nuclear 


specialist. [here , however, 


weapons. These are so vital and yet so simple that 
every officer can and should take immediate steps to be 
come familiar with them by studying on his own, in 
the event he hasn’t been able to attend < 
an orientation course covering these oe 


1 school or 

To be 

an effective combat-arms officer in our army today one 

should have, at a minimum, a basic know ledge of: 

€ ‘The physical effects of atomic weapons thermal, 

blast and radiation; 

€ The delivery capabilities available to the field army 
both current and projected; 

€ A concept of tactical employ ment of atomic weapons; 

€ The changes in current tactics caused by adoption 

of tactical atomic weapons. 


The basic iain 
is readily available 


Many excellent texts exist from which one can ob 
tain information covering the effects of atomic weap- 
thermal and radiation. One of the 
best is Department of the Army Pamphlet 20-112 (In 
dividual Training in Atomic Warfare). This pamphlet 
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ons—such as blast, 


and references listed in its Appendix II include sut 
ficient information to establish a firm basis for the un 
derstanding of the primary effects of an atomic weap 
ons explosion. 

The delivery Ce ipabilities and the pope ot employ 
ment are covered in DA Pamphlet 3 39-1 (The Tactical 
Use of Atomic Weapons: Unclassified Military Effects 
and Training Circular 33 
Atomic Warfare 


Combined Arms Units in 
These pamphlets give a firm foun 
dation for further study into staff procedures and con 
cepts of employment which are available in much more 
detail in classified manuals. However, used in conjunc 
tion with FM 100-5 and other current branch manuals, 
they represent the very minimum know ledge of nu 
clear weapons which should be possessed by all officers 
of our however, is 


Army. Mere knowledge in_ itself, 


not enough. All commanders should insure that if an 
atomic war comes tomorrow, they and their troops will 
be ready to utilize our av ailable delivery means and 
weapons to the best advantage and to protect them 
selves effectively against retaliation. In iia to accom 
plish this the pl: iy of tactical atomic weapons _— 
be inserted into all field prob slems and CPXs and ; 
continuing program should be expedited to train all 
troops to accept tactical support of atomic weapons. 
Officers interested in venturing farther afield and fol 
lowing the development of the tactics and techniques 
of atomic warfare can gain an insight into theories in 
journals. 
Land Combat 
and Atomic Weapons and Armies 


Iwo excellent books, Atomic 


Reinhardt and Kintner 
Miksche 


two interesting and contrasting viewpoints. 


our service 
Weapons in 
present 


Nothing is fixed, not even 
ossification of mind 


We must insure that we continue to evaluate ou 
tactics, organization, and concepts in view of the light 
of experience and constant technological advances. And 
above all, that we retain the mental flexibility to rapid 
ly adapt to changes as needed. General Fuller, in a 
period of despair after his advanced theories on ar 
mored warfare were rejected by the British high com 
mand in favor of muddling through with World War I 
concepts wrote these memorable words: 

“Plasticity of mind cannot be cultivated during a 
war except by an occasional genius. The generality of 
soldiers simply cannot change if they are dogma-rid 
den. The only way to prevent their ossification of mind 
is to accept nothing as fixed, to realize that the cir 
cumstances of war are ever-changing, and that con 
sequently organization, administration, strategy and tac 
tics must change also, and if during peace time we 
cannot change them in fact, we can nevertheless change 
them in theory, and so be mentally prepared when 


Adher 


armies and l st 


circumstances require that changes be made. 
ence to dogmas has destroyed more 
more battles and lives than any other cause in war. 
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His critics constantly agitate for his elimination (but not the elimination 


of the specialized work he does 


He himself knows that he “has it made” 


and the very knowledge gives him a feeling of guilt). Few will admit that 


he is growing more numerous and indispensable (as he is). 


[his paradox is the 


HEADQUARTERS SOLDIER 


INE up the men of a headquarters 
company and you have a small pic 
ture of the whole Army. Among them 
will be the specialists with high pres 
tige, and the general duty soldiers of 


the “bull gang They must be seen 


together because only the contrast 
marks the real headquarters man. He 
is one who works in a staff section o1 
a specialist unit. Elis skills are highly 
valued, and his judgment influences 
the the 


staff ofhcers and the commander of the 
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decisions of men of power 


CAPTAIN ROGER W. LITTLE 


headquarters. Yet his position is more 
vulnerable than that of his headquar 
ters brother in the bull gang, or the 
rileman. For if he should fail, he 
would quickly become one of them. 
Headquarters men are an elite. More 
often than not, they have something 
that is lacked by men of the line: spe 
formal 
education, more time in the outfit, or 
least frequently, just “the breaks.” 
Whatever it is that 


cialized skills, more years of 


makes them so, 
they are more cosmopolitan than men 


of the line. They put more emphasis 
on tangible facts, are skeptical of sym 
They are 
least likely to erect a “through-these 


bols, rituals, and traditions. 
portals-pass . . .” sign. 

But they are also “marginal men.” 
heir place in the system is to work 
unseen, or if seen, to make themselves 
scarce. They must take on the image 
of the commander in whose headquar 
ters they work. They are a part of his 
“command personality.” However di 
verse their skills and activities, they 
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This “Big Stick” stops trouble 


Depend on 
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DOUGLAS 


F, before it starts 


7 


vg 


So powerful that it revises infantry strat- 
egy, the Douglas Honest John is an artillery 
rocket of tremendous destructive force 
and deadly accuracy. 

Designed and built by Douglas Aircraft, 
Honest John moves into position on its 
own launching truck. This free-flight mis- 
sile can carry the heaviest high explosive 
charge, or an atomic warhead in weather 
that grounds tactical air cover. Its very 
existence deters an enemy from massing 
for effective ground attack. 


HONEST JOHN puts a mobile atomic 


4 


weapon up front with the infantry 


Development of Honest John by Douglas 
engineers fills a vital infantry need and pro- 
vides new muscle for our armed forces. But 
the basic strength of any defense depends on 
the people manning it. Find out what an 
important future there is for you in U. S. 


Army service. 


First in Aviation 





Unlike 


the rieman Or the gunnel whose ac 


seldom see a task completed 
tivity directly influences the enemy, the 
headquarters man only helps in the 


management of the battle 


The “ideal standard” in military o1 
ganization is the image of the combat 
soldier. This is the picture to which all 
soldiers and commanders are expected 
to conform, even though it is realistic 
for only a small proportion of them 
But the combat soldier is produced by 
one set of conditions, headquarters 


men by another. To the degree that 
those conditions are not present, the 
image of the combat soldier appears 
artificial and pretentious. Headquar 
ters men have the greatest difficulty in 
behaving like something that they are 
not. This has nothing to do with their 
ability or motivation to fight in a com 


bat emergency 


The number of headquarters men 
IS increasing rapidly these days. The 
growth 1S comparable to that recorded 
lite 
In any occupational group 1n the per 
od from 1940 to 1950 according to the 


U.S. Census, was in the category of 


in civilian The greatest increase 


‘clerical and kindred workers.” Hardly 


a business exists that has not vastly 


expanded its staff sections they are 
recognize d as necessary to run the busi 
ness. They have better working condi 
tions, a stable salary, a greater degree 
of respect in their “white collar” asso- 
ciations. These are the headquarters 


men of civilian life. 

\nd in military organizations, staff 
sections have grown correspondingly. 
But not without protest. Their mere 
number makes commanders guilty, 
fearful of the development of a “chair 
borne army.” Yet the prestige of the 
staff 


is the place that officers and men most 


the 


section continues to increase: it 


want to move to. As \rmy be 
comes mor complicated in organiza 
tion, More men are required 
at every joint to make it work 
Nothing can be bigger with 
out requiring more managers 
yg 2 
and every needs a 


staff 


he re 


manager 
Headquarters men are 
to stay—and to increast 

I leadquarters men have a 
life of their own, and one way 
to study it is to construct a “so 
cial prohle ” We can _ bette: 
understand 


their behavior if 


we consider the pressures un 
der which they work, the sig 
nihcant persons who produce 


those pressures, and typical 
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patterns ot behavior under such con 
ditions. A social profile will not en 
able us to predict just how every head 
quarters man will behave—any more 
than a psychological test would. But it 
will furnish a background in which 
we can expect headquarters men to 
react. If we can see the world through 
their eyes, their behavior is more likely 
to make sense. 


The Way Up 
to Headquarters 


There are three ways of becoming 
a headquarters man, and the way is 
important the 
kind of attitudes that the headquarters 
man will have toward his job. 


because it influences 


[he first is to be an old timer. The 
longer a man is in the Army, the more 
likely he is to end up in a headquarters 
staff section or bull gang. If he goes 
to a staff section, it is because he has 
acquired a vast stock of experience and 
knowledge of military organization. He 
knows his way around, can quote reg 
and_ has 
contacts throughout the outfit or post. 
Through these contacts he can get 


ulations by the mouthful, 


things done for which there are no 
channels, or pick up information that 
often by-passes the Old Man. 

There is another kind of old timer 
who goes to headquarters company but 
remains in the bull gang. He is often 
a man who has been displaced by tech 
nological changes. He has skills which 
can no longer be used, or is a man for 
whom “a place must be found.” The 
rigors of life on the line are too much 
for him, and a headquarters assign 
ment is considered a just reward. But 
all old timers have one thing in com 
mon: they are confident that they can 
out-soldier any man on the line. And 
many of them can. 

\ second way of becoming a head 


quarters man is to be selected from a 


the selection 


Usually 


originates in the personnel section 


line company. 
when a vacancy occurs and a scarce 
skill is desired. The man selected is 
most likely to be exceptionally quali 
hed by aptitude score, educational 
background, or service school attend- 
Men rarely apply for transfet 
to headquarters company; those who 


ance, 


do are suspected of sinister motives. 
The process of selection is a powerful 
factor in making headquarters men an 
elite. For they are, indeed, picked men. 
heir line company experience is rare 
ly an influence in their subsequent be 
havior, except to make them value theit 
headquarters assignment more highly. 
The third way is to be selected from 
the replacement stream. ‘These men 
never reach the line companies. ‘Their 
military experience begins and ends as 
headquarters men. Yet they are more 
likely to become enthusiastic soldiers 
than the second group: the men who 
have moved up from line companies. 


They accept the legends of the outfit 
more readily, identify strongly with the 
traditions of the organization, and 


never quite overcome a paralyzing fear 
that the Old Man is a super-human 
character in the headquarters drama. 


Three Very 
Important Persons 


The life of headquarters men is in 
fluenced by three very important per 
sons: the Old Man, the Chief, and the 
Boss. Unlike men of the line, they 
must deal. with a multiple hierarchy 
of command. Instead of one person to 
whom they must report, the headquar 
ters man has three. 

The Old Man—the commander of 
the headquarters in which they work 

comes first. To men of the line, the 
Old Man has certain mystical quali 
ties; he is always seen in a ceremonial 
role, at inspections or parades. But the 

headquarters man sees him as 
a real person: they know of 
all his eccentricities. His every 
act is a conversational topic 
at mess or coffee break. His 
morning “mood” is circulated 
through the headquarters like 
a weather report. If he meets 
them on the job, his words are 
searched for hidden meanings. 
The headquarters men know 
him as a powerful person, and 
recognize the deference re 
quired to keep things moving 
without a flap. 

The second most important 
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Wings of old take on a new turn to bring true VTOL flight closer. Vertol 
research now takes on one of the most advanced assignments of the decade — high 
speed aircraft with vertical takeoff and landing capability. 


Project: Vertol is now developing aircraft types which will fly as fast, as high, as 
far, as today’s transports yet are able to take off and land at 0 mph forward speed. 


Qualifications: Vertol’s long-established leadership in the helicopter industry, 
Vertol’s impressive research and development record in all aspects of vertical flight. 


Progress: Vertol is currently developing a flying test bed for the Army under 
contract with the Office of Naval Research. In this aircraft—a small-scale variant 
of the larger, more powerful production types to come —a gas turbine drives rotor 
propellers housed in the wings of the aircraft. To takeoff and land vertically, both 
wings and rotor propellers pivot straight up; the rotor propellers furnish the neces- 
sary lift. At altitude, the wings tilt over into “normal” horizontal position, as the 
aircraft gathers flying speed; cruise is conventional and fast. 


To give tomorrow’s planes the universal landing and takeoff characteristics of 
today’s helicopters is the essence of the Vertol “Skyways without Runways” concept. 


Engineers, join Vertol’s 
advanced engineering team! 





Aircraft Corporation 
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person is the Chiet—the officer in whose 


staff section the headquarters man 


hey 


ind whether they like him or not, he 


works. know him like a clock 


likes them or he wouldn't have them 


wound, They are generally closer to 
the Chief than enlisted men ever get 
to officers. Their relationship is much 
like that of a platoon leader and his 
men when on the line, with one major 


The Chief 


make demands that involve great risks, 


difference. never has to 
so there is less chance that their friend 
ship will hurt the oufit. Whether the 
headquarters man and the Chief are 
buddies depends less on the fact that 
one is an enlisted man and the othe: 
an officer, than whether they like each 
The Chief 


good stock of rewards with which he 


other as persons. has a 
can maintain his place in the section 
he can influence their promotions, get 
them off KP, or sidetrack a sinister de 
The Chiet 1S the 


man to stay close to. 


linquency report, 


Che third most important person 1s 
the Boss the headquarters 
first 
task, in the 


ompany 
commander and his sergeant 
I lis the 


headquarters man, appears to be one 


major eves of 
of preventing them from “living it 
up.” He sets the rules for barracks life, 
makes the inspections, improvises the 
training schedule, and hassles daily 


staft 


sections. 


with officers about his men of 


their His command is lim 
ited to off-duty hours. When a good 
job 1S done, the staff ofhcer gets the 
barracks or a 


glory, but a crummy 


soiled uniform is the sole responsi 
bility of the Boss. When promotions 
are possible, he makes up the list—from 


staff 


and the adjutant. And when the stripes 


the recommendations of othcers 
are sewed on, it’s the Chief who gets 
the thanks. The Boss represents the 
\rmy; he is there to make soldiers of 





Captain Roger W. Little, Medical Serv- 
ice Corps, is a sociologist as well as a 
During World War II he was 


an OCS graduate who became a bat- 


soldier 


communications officer in the 
94th Infantry Division. After 


he attended Harvard and the 


talion 
the war 
Univer 
sity of Chicago's School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration. He was integrated 
Army in 1951. He 


served in Korea and is now doing post 


into the Regular 
graduate work at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. Captain Little has con 


tributed regularly to this magazine 
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headquarters men. The bull gang is 


his honor guard. 
‘Living it Up’ 
in Headquarters 


Headquarters men stand apart. They 
are more likely to be intellectuals, 
more skeptical of the symbols of the 
organization. When they rub shoul 
ders with the Old Man daily, see him 
in the corridor, hear the staff discuss 
his decisions, the position loses its mys 
tical qualities. Because they are close 
to the men who make the rules, they 
know the way around them when they 
Want to avoid them. As members of 
staff sections, they have another power 
that men of the line don't have: the 
intercession of the Chief when they 
are in trouble or when promotions 
ire imminent. 

[heir attitude toward the Old Man 
is characteristic of the way they re- 
gard officers generally. The headquar 
ters man is more likely than the man 
of the line to have come from a posi 
tion in society comparable to that of 
the officer. In education, social back 
ground, and intellectual capacity, the 
headquarters man is often the equal 
or superior of the officers in headquar 
ters or on the line. In addition, the 
frequency and intensity of their con 
tacts with all officers removes the sanc 
tity of status. Any person who expects 
to induce respect must to some extent 
remain distant. 

Che fact that staff officers and head 
quarters men develop such strong 
friendships, or at least are in positions 
for the fre 
quent complaint of politics in head 
quarters. It 


to do so, is one reason 
is axiomatic that officers 
refrain from personal relationships with 
enlisted men to leave them free to 
make decisions on objective considera 
tions. When one man is a buddy with 
an officer and another not, the officer 
cannot choose one without slighting 
the other in some way. This is a les 
son that line officers learn early be 
cause the choices they make are often 
much more important than who shall 
The Chief 
faced with decisions of the same mag 
nitude. But it is much more difficult 
for him to keep from making buddies 
with men who are so much like him 


In many 


be promoted. is seldom 


wavs, and with whom he 


\nd this makes for 
politics in headquarters. 


WOI ks SO ¢ losely P 


Moreover, the positions that head 
quarters men occupy often give them 
an advantage over the officers of the 


They are close to the Old Man 
Chiefs. Throughout the 
headquarters offices there are reports 
about this officer or that. Whether the 
officer knows it or not, a great deal 


line. 
and thei 


is known about him by headquarters 
men. Because of the close personal re 
lationships between headquarters men, 
the Old Man, and the Chiefs, it is 
not difficult 
standing by an idle comment or a sly 
evaluation. Officers of the line know 
this and treat headquarters men with 
a degree of deference quite inappro 
priate for their rank. Headquarters 
men can do things for them, more 
often to their advantage than not. 


to influence an officer's 


A final source of prestige for the 
headquarters men is the extent to 
which they have access to the “secrets” 

non-classified, non-security) of the 
headquarters. There is always a stock 
of reports, rumors, and legends that 
circulate in the headquarters but are 
not supposed to leave it. The Old Man 
is concerned about the performance of 
one unit in relation to another. Alter- 
native plans are discussed, tentatively 
accepted, then discarded. Officers are 
shifted from one unit to another for 
reasons well known in headquarters 
but never publicly disclosed. Now if 
headquarters men spilled all that they 
knew, chaos would result. The im 
portance of keeping secrets is that only 
trusted men are given access to them. 
Being entrusted with secrets that many 
ofhcers are not permitted to know in 
evitably raises the stock of headquar 
ters men. 

But the other side of living it up 
is that they are on the outside, not 
only in the activities but also in the 
sentiments of the organization. Al 
though their skills are crucial to the 
success of the mission, when the ex 
citement of battle or the garrison flap 
has passed, they are regarded as the 
fat that should be converted to muscle. 
In the inspection or the parade, the 
headquarters man is usually passed 
with a smile of condescension. They 
comprise a rout step outfit, it is often 
said, with neither the precision nor 
the masculinity of men of the line. 

They can lose their privileged spots 
with remarkable speed, a threat that 
is constantly in front of headquarters 
men. When one fails, he is bounced 
to a less favorable position. Even with 
in the headquarters company, he may 
be moved to the bull gang to perform 
the routine, unspecialized activities of 
keeping house. If the bull gang is full, 
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1940 — RP-4 


1945—0Q-19 


1956—RP-70 TYPE 


RADIOPLANE COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft, Inc 


8000 Woodley Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. * 6318 Montana St., El Paso, Tex. 


The history of radio-controlled pilotless 
aircraft for our armed forces coincides 
with that of Radioplane Company, pio- 
neers in the development and production 
of target drones since 1938. During the 
past two decades, Radioplane Company 
has delivered more than 40,000 target 
drones to the U. S. Army, Navy, Air 
Force and National Guard. 

The*RP-4 was among the first to be 
produced. The OQ-19, developed in 1945 
and known as the R-CAT, has flown 
thousands of missions training U. S. 
Armed Forces anti-aircraft gunners 
all over the world. 

Radioplane’s latest target drone devel- 
opment is in the Rocket Series. An RP-70 
type, high-performance, low-cost drone 
has been designed primarily for evalu- 
ation of surface-to-air missiles, such as 
Nike, and for the training of their crews. 

To anticipate and meet new require- 
ments for faster, higher-flying target 
drones, even more advanced types are 
being constantly projected. In addition, 
Radioplane Company is designing and 
manufacturing guided missiles and sup- 
port equipment. 





Before launching this missile hundreds 
of tests must be made — a process usu- 
ally requiring several hours and highly- 
trained technicians. 


1002 


Inside truck the operator sits at console 
and by merely pressing button sees 
micro-filmed information for opera- 
tional decisions on each malfunction. 


see eeseeeamesesesesae eases ea messes bess asasasesassa aaa aaa aaa aaa ae 


Sperry Check-Out Equipment built into 


truck is readily moved to launching 


area to handle all tests. 


SSS SSSR SSS SSS SS SSS SS SESS SSCS SSS RES SERS eee 


Pressing another button operator re- 
ceives card showing adjustment or re- 
pair required and detailed instructions. 
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With complete instructions for repairs, 
the check-out is rapidly and accurately 
completed. 


Missile is launched 
with assurance that 
its complex mecha- 
nisms are operating 
properly. 


SPERRY AUTOMATIC CHECK-OUT EQUIPMENT 


Keeps Weapons 
Fit to Fight 


Saves time, cost... requires no highly trained personnel 


¢ Keeping a weapon system operable at all times re- 
quires complex testing and evaluating. With Sperry 
Automatic Check-Out Equipment, this procedure can 
be simplified . . . time reduced to a minimum. 

¢ Complete system test can be made most economi- 


cally and without highly trained personnel. This in- 
cludes electrical, hydraulic, pneumatic, stabilization, 
guidance, arming and propulsion components. 

e Our Microwave Electronics Division can solve your 
problems in weapon systems’ evaluation. 


Ht 
i 


+ CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS - 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - 
LIMITED, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA 


SEE THIS EQUIPMENT IN OUR BOOTHS 92-93-94 AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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or the failure is more notorious, he is 
moved to the line—there are always 
vacancies there. 

In this respect, the men of the line 
have it made. They can move no far- 
ther down the The skills in 
which they develop excellence have a 
solid place in the outfit. 


line. 


“Having it knocked’’— 
unhappily and guiltily 


Headquarters men know that they 
it knocked, but they're not ex- 
actly happy about the kind of life they 
live when they hear what it’s like on 
the line. They'd rather have it their 
way for They have more 
guilt about living it up than is gen 
erally recognized by men of the line. 

But while they will admit that they 
have it easier in headquarters, they 
resent efforts to make their lives un- 
comfortable just because they are men 
of distinction. Attempts to make them 
do double duty are resisted by all of 
the tricks that they can design. They 
withdraw from purely military activi 
ties and cultivate their uniqueness. 
This reaction sets them farther apart 
from other members of the organiza- 
tion, and fosters additional efforts to 
make them conform to the image of 
the combat soldier. The battle usually 
settles down to a cold war, with a per- 
sistent tension between headquarters 
men and those who resent their privi- 
leged positions. 

What can be done for the headquar 
ters man? 

First, his position could be made 
secure by frankly admitting that men 
of his kind are essential to the success 
of the mission, not a luxurious append- 
age to be sloughed off when spaces are 
under attack. Who is fooled when 
staff positions are eliminated and the 
men who fill the positions stay at their 
desks on temporary duty or detached 
service? What business executive would 
be ashamed to count the specialists he 
uses to help him run the business? 


have 


everyone. 


Secondly, their differences must be 
accepted as the cost of their skills. The 
headquarters man is not necessarily a 
less effective soldier because his uni- 
form is less sharp, his drill less precise, 
and his attitude toward discipline and 
tradition one of skepticism and indif- 
ference. He is one kind of soldier (and 
there are many kinds). If his skills are 
worth having in the headquarters, his 
differences are only a small price to 
pay for what he contributes toward 
getting the job done. 
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MacArthur's Divided Command 


Continued from Page 44 


seemed like an equitable arrangement, 
X Corps required different treatment. 
General Almond had obtained Mac 
Arthur's approval to build his stocks up 
to a thirty-day level, and he requisi- 
tioned on this basis. Believing that X 
Corps was maintaining supply levels 
that were too high in comparison with 
those of I and IX Corps, Eighth Army 
attempted to keep X Corps st ck levels 
to what the army considered reason 
able by editing X Corps requisitions 
downward. X Corps logistical officers 
protested vigorously, this not 
only as an infringement of their right 
but also as an example of Eighth Army 
favoritism toward its own units. 

For their part, some Eighth Army 
resented the 
se parate corps in a way they would not 
have regarded another field army. Fur 
thermore, that General Almond, X 
Corps commander, was at the same 
time MacArthur's second in command 
and Chief of Staff was sometimes em- 
To Eighth 
appeared that certain staff members of 
X Corps took advantage of General 
Almond'’s retention of his several posi- 
tions. A X Corps administrative order 
dispatched directly to a quartermaster 
depot under Eighth Army control, 
which happened at least once, was a 
violation of the chain of command if 
the order came from the corps com- 
mander, but was perfectly normal if 
issued by General MacArthur's Deputy 
Commander and Chief of Staff. The 
fact that X Corps headquarters had 
been staffed by personnel from Gen- 


citing 


officers existence of a 


barrassing. 


Army officers it 


eral MacArthur's headquarters seemed 
to lend credence to a belief that X 
Corps received special considerations, 
advantages, and benefits Cin logistical 
support, for example) denied Eighth 
Army. 

The integration of X Corps into 
Eighth Army in late December re 
moved the conditions that had caused 
friction and stirred controversy. Gen- 
eral Walker, who had consistently rec 
ommended the establishment of a sin- 
gle ground commander in the field, 
was not to have the opportunity of ex- 
ercising such control. His tragic death 
in an suscenobdle accident late in De 
cember preceded the assignment of X 
Corps to the Eighth Army. 

Although friction between com- 
mands is often merely the result of 
personality conflicts between staff 
members, in retrospect it appears that 
the hostility between personnel of the 
two commands was a symptom of a 
more profound malady—the ground 
command arrangement in Korea. 
least one Army field manual seems to 
support this view. The definition of 
unity of command in 1949 speaks of 
the necessity of “full cooperation be 
tween elements of the command.” (FM 
100-5, August 1949.) By 1954 the def- 
inition had become the “willing and 
intelligent cooperation among all ele 
ments of the forces involved.” (FM 
100-5, September 1954.) A slight 
change, perhaps, but a significant one 
in the light of the Korean experience. 


HETHER a unity of ground com 

mand exercised by a commander in 
Korea was feasible during the period 
considered and whether a unity of com 
mand exercised by Walker rather than 
by MacArthur would have had better 
results are questions that cannot be 
answered by a simple yes or no. Ko- 
rea and the conflict there challenged 
the imagination for satisfactory solu 
tions of difficult military problems. 
Whether General MacArthur's ground 
command arrangements were the best 
that could have been effected remains 
a subject for reflection and discussion. 
If limited warfare occurs again in a 
similarly remote and primitive part of 
the world, many of the conditions that 
shaped the command arrangements in 
Korea may again pose their challenge 
to those who must apply the principles 
of war. 
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| The Flying Bz 


FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


It Came Aown In pistor 


j > ] 
hut Old Rough and 


CVIA ENCE 1 


» " 4 } ‘% f / 
Re day adladni fai 


Ya A little W1lOVE gra pe Pe Aptain Bragg,” 


that way and the better 


batteries with “Double 


}) ) 
artillery in every war since 1846 


N 1845 it took Captain Samuel Ring 

gold’s battery of the 3d Artillery for 
ty-six days to sail from Fort McHenry 
in Baltimore to Corpus Christi, ‘Texas. 
From there it marched the next year 
into the war with Mexico. The “flying 
batteries” considered themselves a corps 
d'élite and were determined to prove 
it in combat. Along their sky-blue 
breeches they wore their stripes of Ar 
tillery red with a stripes 
which gave them the nickname of Red 


swagger 


legs as their vehicles would later see 
them dubbed Wagon Soldiers. Specta 
tors admired their mounted drill, exact 
ing Captain Braxton Bragg’s particular 
ly, as a thing of beauty. However bat 
tered and powder-grimed they emerged 
battle, the the 3d 


\rtillery galloped into action next time 


from batteries of 
uniforms smart, guns, caissons, hat 
ness and the hides of horses clean and 
shining. These four light batteries, with 
their sufhcient 
would 

be called upon to accomplish, but by 


train, were tar trom 


irtillery tor the missions they 
their splendid service they would ful 
fill them to the hilt. 

Palo Alto the Place ot the Tall 


Timber) on 8 May 1846 resounded to 
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the stirring beat of the Long Roll. Ox 
teams hauled two 18-pounders into 
line, followed by ammunition-laden 
white topped Conestogas. Shouts of 
teamsters urging on the big, patient 
beasts struck Lieutenant Samuel G. 
French as highly unmilitary. The oxen 
were slow and lumbering; elephants, 
he reflected, would have been as fast 
and as picturesque. The light batteries 
sped past the ox teams at a trot, then 
a gallop, to confront the Mexican ar- 
ray, advancing with loud Vivas and 
thumping bands. An American gun 
piled up in a heap, caught by a shell 
that pierced the lead pair and exploded, 
but other sections and batteries hurried 
forward to unlimber and open. Ring 
gold and James Duncan delivered can- 
nonades that smothered the opposing 
artillery. 

\ wad from one of Duncan’s guns 
set the dry grass blazing. Across the 
smoke-clouded battlefield charged 
squadrons of Mexicans, lances leveled, 
red-and-green pennons whipping in the 
wind. Some blue-clad infantry regi- 
ments formed squares and beat them 
off with volleys in the best tradition of 
Wellington's regulars. But none needed 


The death of Major Ringgold 


to resort to the bayonet, so rapid and 
well directed was the fire of the flying 
batteries. Frequently changing position 
as General Taylor shifted troops be 
hind the smoke screen, guns and how 
itzers smashed charges from the flank 
and enfiladed oncoming ranks. ‘The 18s 
joined in, belching canister at the dark 
masses of the foe and “driving them 
like sheep.” 

Toward sunset the Mexicans with 
drew. American victory was conclusive, 
vet among its costs was brilliant Major 
Ringgold. Struck by a shell as he sat 
his charger directing fire, both legs 
mangled, he would not let his men 
leave the guns to attend him. A few 
days later he died of his wounds, the 
Army’s foremost light artillerist lost to 
it. But there were other able officers 
who would carry on. 

Palo Alto had been primarily an ar 
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From an 1846 steel engraving. Bettman Archive. 





tillery fight. The commanders had “ma- 
neuvered their batteries as if they were 
platoons of cavalry, and fired them al- 
most as if they were pocket pistols.” 
An observant infantry quartermaster, 
Lieutenant U. S. Grant, made notes on 
cannon hrep »wer and its effect when 
notes that would serve him 
well in the future. 

The Mexicans admitted the superi- 
ority of the enemy’s artillery at Palo 
Alto, and lamented the havoc it caused. 
Mowing them down with cannon from 
a distance seemed an unsportsmanlike 
and regrettable mode of warfare. They 
preferred close combat, the shock of 
arms. The dashing Mexican Jancers far 
outnumbered the American dragoons 
on most battlefields and, except for 
their lighter mounts, were highly for- 
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massed 





Behind the infantry storming the heights of Monterrey 


midable in direct cavalry clashes; but 
accurate, swiftly delivered cannon-fire 
often broke up their charges at the start. 
Their infantry, mostly conscripts, poor 
ly rationed and long unpaid, fought 
with dogged courage; yet they too had 
been “killed with impunity and deci 
mated in cold blood” by the Gringo 
field guns. However, the Mexican ar 
tillery, despite faulty powder whose 
propulsion was so low that ricocheting 
round shot could be dodged, was not 
to be discounted, and it would give a 
good account of itself in battles ahead. 


NE day after Palo Alto, combat was 
joined again. American artillery— 
Old Zach was using it as an advance 
guard now—moved down a road 
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From a Currier Lithograph. Bettman Archive 


came the 6- and 12-pound howitzers. 


through the woods and chaparral to 
Resaca de la Palma. From an unseen 
battery up ahead a shot crashed 
through the treetops. Such fire would 
be far deadlier in later days of sensi- 
tive fuzes detonated by branches; now 
it served only as a summons to action. 

“At the gallop, ho!” The unlimbered 
guns dashed onward and opened on 
smoke spurting up near the banks of 
a dry river. Manhandled farther for 
ward, they closed the range. As they 
shot at the cannon smoke, lines of 
Mexican skirmishers debouched from 
the chaparral and attacked. The battery 
of Randolph Ridgely, who had taken 
over from Ringgold, engaged both ene 
my infantry and artillery single-handed 
until its commander was forced to call 
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for support. At length came the sound 
of pounding hoofs, and Captain 
Charles A. May trotted up with a 
squadron of dragoons in column of 
The tall, flamboyant cavalryman 
shouted: “Hello, Ridgely! Where is 
that battery? I am ordered to charge 
it.” 

“Hold on, Charley, until I draw their 
fire, and you will soon see where they 
are,” Ridgely called back. 


As he blazed away, 


tours. 


and the enemy 


guns flashed in reply, May was off at 


a mad gallop, long black hair and 
beard streaming. The dragoons thun 


dered down on the battery, sabering 
gunners and bringing back a general 
as prisoner. But most of the squadron 
overran and half a 
they could turn hard 
mouthed horses. Nor they able 
to control their mounts even then, but 
galloped back through the battery to 
their own lines. Meanwhile, Mexican 
artillerymen remanned their guns. 
May’s charge had been more like a 
runaway. Though he offered the gen 
eral’s sword to Taylor, most authorities 
agree that the enemy commander's cap 
tor was a sergeant or a bugler. Taylor 
merely glanced at the proffered weap- 
on. Turning to the colonel of the 8th 
Infantry he snapped: “Take those guns 
and, by God, keep them!” The regi- 
ment promptly did so with the bayo- 
net, while Duncan’s guns staved off 
an attempt at rescue by lancers. 
Lieutenant ca coming on the 
field with a 12-pound howitzer, had 
ordered “Fire to the front” when a 
volley emptied two saddles. Driverless 
pairs tangled, and wheels locked. Un 
limbering in the face of an oncoming 


mile 
their 


were past 
bef yre 


were 


regiment, French sent a sergeant for 


canister. Before it arrived a gunner had 


Saliien Downey, Lieutenant Colonel 
USAR, 
tor, comes from an Army family and 
served in the Artillery in both World 
Wars. He graduated from Yale in 1916 
and broke into the newspaper business 


retired, an occasional contribu- 


on papers like the Kansas City Star, the 
New York Herald 
New York Sun. His stories of the Army 


Tribune, and the 


during the development of the West 
were published as Indian-Fighting Army 
(1941), which quickly went out of print 
and became a collector's item. This ar- 
ticle, and ‘No Artillery Better Served’ 
1955), 
history of U.S. artillery, to be published 
this fall by David McKay & Company. 


(September are chapters in his 
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loaded with shell. Canister was rammed 
down on top of it and touched off. 
With a roar the howitzer leaped and 
bucked, both wheels well off the 
ground, as the murderous charge tore 
into the enemy's ranks. ‘Two more 
rounds were enough to break the ad- 
vancing regiment, but men and horses 
still were falling under fire from other 
quarters. Ridgely, coming up with a 
oun lead was _ killed, 
swung from his mount onto the dead 
man’s saddle, straightened out the team, 
and brought the piece into action. 


whose driver 


More artillery, galloping out ahead 
of the cheering infantry and virtually 
charging the enemy, hastened his rout 
with shell fire. By late afternoon vic- 
tory was won, many of the fleeing Mex 
icans being drow ned as they sought to 

escape across the Rio Grande. ' Taylor, 
lacking enough fresh troops to pursue, 
camped on the field. 


pi an eminence the old city of 
Monterrey stood girdled by three 
forts and strong certueatie, with the 
Black Fort and the Bishop's Palace as 
its citadels. Ramparts were defended 
by thirty-eight cannon and an army of 
nine thousand. Taylor’s decision to 
storm it struck his West Point officers 
as downright foolhardy. His force was 
only two thirds that of the Mexicans 
and his siege train—two 24pounders 
and a 10-inch mortar—woefully weak. 
In spite of all he asked of his light 
batteries, he could not expect them to 
breach stone walls. Says one historian: 
“His guns were so few and so small 
that the sight of them sent the regular 
infantry officers to bed that night with 
the sober thought that if they wanted 
an adequate artillery, they must take 
it from the enemy.” However, the Gen 
eral, whose strategy was limited to two 
attack and never retreat—is 
sued orders for the assault. 


prec epts 


Taylor dispatched martial and ener 
General William J. Worth with 
a column on a wide detour to the south 
to cut off Monterrey’s supply route. 
Meanwhile, on 20 September 1846, 
light artillery pounded away futilely at 
walls of the Black Fort. 
while Worth attacked from 
[aylor’s infantry carried less 


getic 


the massive 
Next day, 
the south, 
er works on the northeast and pushed 
into the city, followed by sections of 
Bragg’s guns. Desperate street fighting 
ensued. 

Daring gun teams pushed into the 
narrow thoroughfares, no more than al 


ley Sy of old Monterrey. Somehow crews 


managed to unlimber and open fire. 

It was no place for muzzle-loading 
6s and 12-pound howitzers. From roofs 
and windows enemy snipers dropped 
men and horses. With a rain of bullets 
beating down on Lieutenant George 
H. Thomas's pent-up section, he was 
ordered to withdraw, but the Civil 
War's Rock of Chickamauga paused 
for a parting shot. Then gunners lifted 
and swung the piece around—the only 
way it could be done in those confines 

and a fresh team was brought up to 
haul it clear. Hard by, Bragg with 
other guns of the battery, was —— 
severer punishment. Several « 
his men and more than a dozen we 
were down in a street slippery with 
blood and foam. Bragg, in spite of the 
enemy fire, 


even 


insisted that harness be 
tillery, light batteries outside opened 
stripped from dead and dying animals, 
before the pieces were manhandled 
back with the aid of Maryland volun- 
teers. 

A crack artillerist, but a strange man, 
was Captain Braxton Bragg—“ambi- 
tious and of a saturnine disposition and 
morbid temperament”—a strict discipli- 
narian, even a martinet—careful to the 
point of being petty about equipment. 
Volunteers detested him for an arro- 
gant Regular. They were suspected of 
slipping under his cot a shell which 
exploded and riddled his blankets and 
tent walls, but left him unharmed. 

Now he sent Lieutenant French back 
to salvage the harness from the horses 
killed, but General Taylor, meeting 
the lieutenant and inquiring his er- 
rand, countermanded the order with 
a curt “Nonsense!” On another occa 
sion Bragg directed his lieutenant to 
recover a dead driver's saber; he re 
fused the man’s knife which was also 
brought along—it was not Government 
property. 

As Bragg’s canister broke a lancer 
charge led by a woman captain in an- 
other part of the field, Ridgely took 
his battery into the fight at a gallop, 
“his head bowed forward, face to the 
right, as if it were sleet instead of a 
hail of lead and iron that tore past 
him.” That gallant artilleryman would 
not long survive the battle. In spite of 
expert horsemanship, he was killed 
soon after the fighting by a fall from 
his mount. 


ORE troops poured into the city. 
The infantry, drenched by a night 
rainstorm, rationless for thirty-six hours, 
fought with incomparable valor. Un- 
der heavy musketry and gun fire they 
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IN THE PALM 
OF HIS HAND 


...acomplete military transmitting and receiving station 


The “battle maneuvers” illustrated 
above disclose a new dimension 
in military communication, made 
possible by modern transistor 


developments. 


In his hand the officer holds an RCA 
Transceiver, a complete radio trans- 
mitting and receiving unit—the small- 
est 2-way FM radio ever built. The 
entire walkie-talkie is only 6” x 3” x 
114” in size, with weight, including 
battery and all accessories, of about 
20 ounces. 


The men in the field listen to ‘“‘battle 
instructions” over tiny receiver units 
built inside their helmets. 


With a range of about a quarter mile, 
the RCA Transceiver can be pre-set 


weighing about one pound! 


for any frequency between 45 and 
52 mcs. Only two controls are used 
and no tuning or adjustment is neces- 
sary during normal use. The receiver 
is an all-transistorized superhetero- 
dyne and the transmitter comprises 
two transistors and one tube, both 
contained in a single unit. 


The feather-lightness and miniature 
size of the transceiver and receiver 
make it possible, for the first time, to 
extend communication to the indi- 
vidual level. It is another instance of 
RCA’s constant search for new and 
better ways of doing things elec- 
tronically. Demonstration and con- 
sultation with RCA field engineers 
throughout the world are invited. 
Call or write. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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RCA Ultra-Miniature 
FM Transceiver 
compared with 
AN/PRC-10 
(Walkie-Talkie) 


TYPICAL MILITARY APPLICATIONS 
Tactical communications between squad and 
platoon leaders and higher, also with individ- 
val soldier or marine 
Military police and sentry duty 
Air and sea rescue (unit in survival kits) 
Guided missile installations (before and after 
take-off) 

Communications between maintenance crews, 
fire crews and between crew and control tower 


Medical work (litter bearers to field hospitals) 
. and hundreds of others. 





From an 1846 steel engraving. Bettman Archive. 


General Taylor, in the nondescript mufti he liked to wear, was proud 
of the performance of his artillery at Buena Vista 


climbing from rock to 
rock, and swept over ramparts without 
[he big mor 


scaled heights, 


artillery. 
bedded, 


deeply into the ground on its first re 


benefit of siege 
tar, not solidly dug itself so 
coil that it was long out of action while 
being excavated. Frustrated heavy ar 
tillerymen caught up muskets and 
They were on hand 
to man captured enemy cannon—some 
of them fine British 9- and 12-pounders 
dated 1842—and trade rounds with the 
enemy batteries defending the Bishop's 
Palace. 

In the storming of that citadel, 
battle cry, 

a falsetto scream, 


joined the assault. 


Tex 
rising from a 

that 
Rebel 


ans raised a 


low growl to 


would become famous as the 


Yell. Fire spurting from windows and 


battlements, the fort held out until a 
howitzer was brought up and battered 
Infantry, rushing forward 
ranks of Mexicans barring 
were suddenly halted by 

shout from the “Throw 
yourself flat!” As they dropped, a dou 
ble « harge of canister roared over them. 
Like an iron broom it swept the way 
( lear, 


its main gate. 
to attack 
the entrance, 
gun crew: 


and the Palace was won. 

Street by street, from house to house, 
the blue-clad troops fought bitterly for 
the city. They pickaxe d holes in soft 
and enlarged 
the gaps by jamming in 6-inch shells, 
three-second fuzes sputtering. Chim 
ing in with explosions of that hand ar- 
fire on barricades which blocked every 
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stone and adobe walls 


street they entered. With bullets from 
walled, flat roofs rattling like hail 
stones on the paving, it was desperate 
work to unlimber and serve a gun. 


EARS in the future were breech- 

loading cannon, and farther still the 
development of gun shields and aprons 
that would afford crews some protec: 
tion. Now it took sheer nerve for can- 
noneers to step out in front of muzzle 
loaders, ram down powder and shot, 
stand clear for the discharge, then run 
back to swab and load again while 
lead from barricades and _housetops 
spattered around them. Two loaders 
in French’s section were hit as that 
officer dismounted, his wounded pony 
tottering under him. He ordered his 
gun shoved back around a corner un- 
der cover. No man to quit, he adopted 
an unusual expedient: “I now resorted 
to a device once practiced by a mob 
in the city of Philadelphia; two long 
ropes were made fast to the end of the 
trail, one rope was held by the men 
above. The gun was now loaded, and 
leveled in safety, then pushed out, 
and pulled by the ropes until it pointed 
at the barricade, and then fired. The 
recoil sent the gun back, and the rope 
brought it around the corner to be re- 
loaded. In this manner the gun was 
worked for two hours, and with all this 
protection, four out of the five gun- 
ners were killed or wounded.” 

Slowly, 


grimly, bloodily, infantry 


and the guns of T. W. Sherman, 
Reynolds, Bragg, and the rest cleared 
the streets and thrust back the Mexi- 
can force into the plaza. Concentrated 
there, it was bombarded through the 
night by the 10-inch mortar, in action 
again after its inglorious debut. Field 
pieces took position to command all 
avenues of escape. 

At dawn bugles in the plaza re- 
quested a parley. The Mexican com- 
mander accepted Taylor’s demand for 
the surrender of Monterrey, agreeing 
to evacuate the city, providing his 
troops would be permitted to march 
out with the honors of war according 
to an ancient formula, “drums beating, 
colors flying, with arms and ammuni- 
tion including one field battery, chests 
filled, ball in the mouth, and matches 
burning.” 

The Americans, marching up to the 
strains of “Yankee Doodle,” marshaled 
ranks to watch the enemy’s departure. 
They paid brave foemen the tribute of 
silence until a body of artillerymen in 
the uniform of Mexico filed by. Then 
jeers and hisses broke out. Those gun- 
ners were deserters from the U. S. 
Army, organized as the San Patricio 
(Saint Patrick) Battalion by Sergeant 
John Riley. They had taken their bap- 
tism of fire at Monterrey and stood 
it well. Former comrades, who reviled 
their departure from the surrendered 
city, would meet the formidable San 
Patricios on other battlefields, notably 
Buena Vista. 


O battle ever embodied the phrase 
“theater of war” as vividly as did 

Buena Vista, its backdrop a range of 
lofty mountains, its stage a heoad pla- 
teau cut by ravines—entrance from the 
wings. Late in the day a sudden, un- 
seasonable storm, with peals of rolling 
thunder and blinding flashes of light- 
ning, added overwhelming sound ef- 
fects to the roar of cannonading and 
the rattle of musketry. 

The advance of Santa Anna’s army 
of 18,000 through the pass, its descent 
of the slopes, and deployment on the 
plain were pure drama. Martial pag 
eantry of past centuries flourished again 
when, after a clash on 22 February 
1847, the Mexican array was mar- 
shaled for battle on the following morn- 
ing. Bugles blew fanfares, answering 
one another. Lancers, infantry, artillery 
formed. Bands played sacred music, 
and incense, prelude to powder smoke, 
spiraled skyward as priests in gorgeous 
vestments bestowed benedictions on 
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Rugged comrade at arms... 


the Jeep by Willys 


Developed during World War II, the ‘Jeep’ has gained increasing recognition in 
many branches of the service because of its ruggedness and versatility. It has also 
gained acceptance for the whole ‘Jeep’ family of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. In fact, 
in distant parts of the world, the ‘Jeep’ family of vehicles has become a symbol of 
American military prowess and civil leadership. 


Thanks to 4-wheel-drive, the ‘Jeep family of vehicles goes through sand, mud and 
snow, over bad roads and no roads, where ordinary vehicles can’t go. It is rendering 


distinguished service to our armed forces in many parts of the world. 


A a 
The jeep family 


v— ? 


4-wheel-drive Universal ‘Jeep’ ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel-drive Truck ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel-drive Sedan Delivery 


Willys...world’s largest manufacturer of 4-wheel-drive vehicles 
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kneeling soldiers. Horse and foot 
wheeled and countermarched in spec- 
tacular evolutions. 

While a Mississippi rifleman mut 
tered with a grin that the splendid 
lancers yonder looked “too pretty to 
shoot,” 
vilian clothes he preferred to uniform, 
lounged in the saddle and watched out 
Then in nonchalant dis- 
Mexicans’ considerably 
attack 


Taylor, in the nondescript cl 


the display. 
regard of the 
gave the 


superior numbers he 


order. 


A cannon boomed. Lieutenant John 
Jones O'Brien of Washington’s 
Artillery, at 

guns he 


Paul 
battery, 4th 
opened with the 
“Bulldogs.” 


1,500 yards 
called his 


Out of the frigid mountains, through 
gullies of the pl: iteau swept by chill 
winds, three columns of enemy in 
fantry moved forward to the assault. 
O’Brien deluged them with shrapnel. 
Beautifully timed bursts exploded, flat 
tening whole platoons with each dis 
charge while cheers rippled along the 
\merican front. Other 
Washington's battery, 
Thomas's and French’s sections, poured 


sections of 
along with 


in canister as fast as they could fire. 
But Santa 


gallantly on and spread out into a 


Anna’s spearheads came 
wide semicircle, which tightened to en- 


velop Tavlor’s left. 


N Indiana confused by 
its colonel’s orders, way and 
streamed to the rear. Jefferson Davis's 
Mississippi Rifles and Illinois men 
could not stem the oncoming tide, nor 
Across the 
and Reyn 
The volume 
of fire delivered by the American ar 
tillery this day 250 rounds 
a remarkable rate for muzzle 


regiment, 
gave 


could the massed batteries. 


plateau Sherman, Bragg 


gg, 
olds were hot action. 
averaged 
per piece, 
loaders. 

To the flank and rear of the threat 
ened point Thomas was working his 
guns rapidly. But it was O’Brien out 
in front who bore the brunt. He lim 
bered and withdrew for a space with 
the retreating blue infantry, then 
halted and opened again. 

Mexican 8-pounders had found the 
and were throwing in a storm 
but the heaviest and most ac 
curate fire came from a battery of 18s 
and 24s. Santa Anna had ordered the 
San Patricios forward. Under their ban 
ner blazoned with the arms of Mexico, 
a figure of St. Patrick, and a harp- 
though only a proportion of them was 
Irish—the turncoats served their guns 
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range 
of iron, 


with smooth efficiency. These colora 
dos (or Red Company) as they also 
were called because many were red- 
haired, today and later, at Contreras, 
would account for the lives of many of 
their erstwhile comrades-in-arms. _ 


NDER that shell fire and musketry 

volleys O’Brien fought his three 
guns with the stubborn gallantry of the 
great sea captain whose name he bore. 
E nemy infantry pressed him so closely 
that he could not hold his ground. He 
retreated, but only by the distance his 
pieces recoiled after each discharge. As 
they rolled back, crews followed and 
flung themselves on them when they 
halted to load and fire again, blasting 
back the onslaught with double canis 
ter. Still the assaulting enemy came on 
over the bodies of their dead. ‘They took 
O'Brien’s 4-pounder, as the last can 
noneer fell. 

One of the 6s, 
drawn. Another, 
serve, replaced 


disabled, was with 
forwarded from re- 
The two Bulldogs 
barked on, now manned by powder 
blackened skeleton crews. Horses lay 
dead in their traces around the limbers, 
yet O’Brien might still have been able 
to bring his 6s off by hand. He could 
have saved the guns, he told himself, 
“but in such case the day might, per 
haps, have been lost.” He Sti ryed. 

How O'Brien kept on firing with 
enemy infantry yards from his 
muzzles stands as one of the “ 
heroic exploits in artillery annals. 
last he was wounded, and the ‘a 
surviving gunners limped and hobbled 
to the rear, abandoning the smoking 
pieces. Neither assurance that he had 
indeed saved the day nor the major’s 
brevet he received for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct diminished his sadness 
over their loss. His wound relegated 
him to quartermaster duty for the rest 
of the war. A promising career as an 
artillerist, which might well have 
reached brilliance in the Civil War, 
was cut short by his untimely death 
in 1850. 

A triumphant rush of men in gaudy 
uniforms seized the Bulldogs and sent 
them to the rear. The Mexican artil 
lery had acquired two new guns—guns 
the Americans would meet again six 
months later in the south. 


mere 


Across the plateau Bragg’s flying bat- 
tery whirled at a headlong gallop. Close 
to the spot where the capture of O’Bri- 
en’s cannon had opened the way for a 
Mexican victory, it swung smartly from 
column into line. Cannoneers turned 


their mounts over to horseholders, 
swarmed around the spaced field pieces, 
and at Bragg’s command poured shot 
into the enemy masses. Taylor rode up 
to the battery and calmly sat his target 
of a white horse while bullets whistled 
through his coat. It was then he gave 
his celebrated order. 

Let the shade of Old Rough and 
Ready stand absolved from the mild 
“A little more grape, Captain Bragg,” 
of history books. The bluff old Gen 
eral’s characteristic command was, ac 
cording to a member of his escort (Pri 
vate S. E. Chamberlain, later a Con 
federate brigadier): “Double-shot your 
guns and give ‘em hell!” 

Bragg’s battery obeyed with enthu 
siasm. Mississippi infantry were back 
now, led by Davis, wounded but firm 
in his saddle. Their steady volleys were 
augmented by the Illinois regiment's 
and the rallied Indianians. All along 
the line the guns flamed. Waves of 
an attack, which had come so close to 
sweeping the field, ebbed back into the 
ravines. Rifle and cannon fire from the 
fore and rims above slaughtered them. 

“The dead lay in the pent space body 
on body, a blending and interlacement 
of parts of men as defiant of the imagi 
nation as of the pen,” Lew Wallace 
recalled. 

“Old Wooden Leg,” 
called Santa Anna because of his peg 
leg, had been “licked up like salt.” But 
it had been a near thing, with the 
of war hanging in delicate 
balance when the American left was 
enveloped and driven back. The sacri- 
fice stand of O’Brien’s Bulldogs and 
Bragg’s_ battery galloping into action 
had saved the day. “Without our ar- 
tillery,” General Wool declared, “we 
could not have maintained our posi 
tion for a single hour.” 


as the Gringos 


fortunes 


HE Mexican army beat a retreat to 

the south. Taylor, though enemy cas 
ualties were twice as heavy 
lacked sufficient strength to follow over 
the difficult terrain. From now on it 
was Scott’s war. But Buena Vista would 
put Zachary Taylor in the White 
House in 1849. 

Another aftermath occurred when a 
post with a large artillery range was 
established in North Carolina in 1918. 
The War Department took pains to 
explain that Camp Bragg was named 
for a U.S. captain, not a Confederate 
general. 


as _ his, 


(This is the first of two articles on the 
artillery in the Mexican war.) 
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FOR REAL G0-ERS 


Consult LeTourneau-WESTINGHOUSE Company 


TaN a PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


OFF-HIGHWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, is the pioneer and leader 
in the development and manufacture of 
two-wheeled earthmoving prime-movers 
which for years have featured: 


¢ large diameter, low-pressure tires 
¢ use of exoskeletal design 
* positive powered wagon-steer 
¢ higher payload to gross vehicle- 
weight ratios 
three horsepower ranges 
of 138, 208, 293 
selective power-assist on trailing- 
unit wheels 


and other inherent design features which 
assure greater off-highway and cross- 
country maneuverability. 


This company has produced more two- 
wheeled, rubber-tired prime-movers than 
all other earthmoving equipment manu- 
facturers combined. Our manufacturing 
experience, our engineering know-how, 
our production facilities are available to 
help you in your research and develop- 


ment of mobile off-highway vehicles. 
1-1282-ML-b 


LeTourneau- 


sy [i] WESTINGHOUSE 


Company 
Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Washington Office: 916 Ring Building 
1200 18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Manufacturing facilities at: Peoria, Illinois; Toc- 
coa, Georgia; Indianapolis, Indiana; Paris, On- 
tario; Sydney, Australia; Campinas, Brazil. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 





THE LONG-TERM INFLUENCE OF THE SHORT-TERM SOLDIER 


UR peacetime military training 

turning back into civilian life in- 
dividuals who can wield a far greater 
influence upon the attitude of the 
American people toward their armed 
forces than can all our PIOs combined. 
The mass exposure of a generation of 
young men to the inner workings of 
the service is a revealing test in which 
an unembellished picture of the Army 
is transmitted to the nation through 
thousands of letters to the homefolks. 

It is highly important that, when 
they depart, these “alumni” carry with 
them the deepest respect for the serv- 
ice, whether or not they are enthusi- 
astic about recall. This respect cannot 
be engendered solely through elaborate 
post facilities, special service activities, 
extensive benefits, or preferential treat- 
ment. All those are merely frosting on 
the cake. If, after they complete a two- 
year tour where efficiency 
ship were demonstrated, 
leave with a feeling of 
tributed toward the security of their 
country, their future support of the 
Army is assured. 

The Army’s present and future rep- 
utation, 


and leader- 
these men 
having con- 


both in the service and out, is 
at stake—a condition that always exists 
in a democracy but right now is in 
sharper focus than ever. We must re- 
member that the draftee or volunteer 
we deal with today carries with him 
a lasting impression of his initial serv- 

he won't discard that impression 





CAPT. 


if and when recalled during an emer- 
gency. Far too many return to civilian 
life with either a marked distaste or 
a general apathy toward the service 
that at some future time might cost 
us dear. These discharged men _be- 
come voters, civic leaders, and even 
the legislators who provide the funds 
which enable us to be fed and clothed, 
and to carry on our training and devel- 
opment programs. Some of them could 
be won over to the service so as to fill 
the ever widening gulf between draftee 
corporal and senior regular noncom. 
Since these men who might affect 
our future are, because of their short 
term of service, relegated to positions 
of end men in the chain of command, 
we must look more closely at their im- 
mediate superiors: they are the Army 
these men will remember. Many short- 
timers are lieutenants serving obligated 
tours and who are undergoing the 





This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in... today. 








JACK L. CAPPS 


same familiarization process. They ac- 
cept or reject a service career on the 
impression that tour makes upon them. 
One complaint concerns leadership by 
directive, a practice firmly disavowed 
by all but disturbingly common in its 
presence. Confidence only in the writ 
certificate has become habitual, 
whereas unspoken trust in the execu 
tion of orders in letter and spirit once 
groomed judgment in juniors that paid 
off in later positions of higher authori- 

Thus the limit of initiative is habit- 
ually defined by the extent of the 
certificate demanded. There is a spate 
of minutely detailed “implementing in 
structions.” The typewriter has _be- 
come a major tool and many fail to 
recognize the limitations of the mime- 
ograph as a leadership medium. If 
today’s corporals and lieutenants are 
not allowed to use their judgment and 
initiative, how can we expect them to 
handle increased responsibilities as the 
master sergeants and colonels of to- 
morrow? Malignant types of drivership 
and intimidation, as substitutes for 
leadership, are present to some degree 
at all levels. 

The short-term soldier rightly ex- 
pects the career man to personify the 
spirit of military service, and wants 
him rewarded for good performance. 
In our efforts to raise pay, retain bene- 
fits, and increase stability of assign- 
ment we have inadvertently deempha- 
sized the real meaning of “service,” 


ten 





MOBILIZE THE DISTAFF’S ECONOMIC POWER 


OS! 


small 


large service posts are near 


and medium-sized cities 
whose economic V1Igor depends largely 
on the business that comes from service 
families. Some posts have tried to im- 
press upon these communities the im- 
portance of that fact. Gimmicks like 
paying all soldiers with two-dollar bills 
have a tremendous effect, temporarily. 
Some firms appreciate the serviceman’s 
business and show it by giving dis 
and extra services. 
Some large department stores have mil- 
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counts, easy credit, 


MAJ. L. GORDON HILL, JR. 


nights, when the 
to service families only 


itary store is open 
y and sales are 
pegged at five to ten per cent off. 
Though generally Army families are 
well treated, there flourishes in certain 
local business circles an element that is 
out to fleece service people for every 
dime it can get. A newly arrived family 
might pay “Honest Sam” twenty- five 
dollars for readjusting a TV set, where- 
as “Bill’s TV Shop” would do the same 
job for from two to four dollars. Only 
too late does the new family discover 


that “Honest Sam” pulls the same deal 
on anyone who will pay. But the new 
family’ s vow that “ Honest Sam” won't 
get any more business soon fades. Ex- 
cept for a few friends, no one gets the 
word. 

Not all civilian communities have a 
Better Business Bureau, and even if the 
Chamber of Commerce has means of 
taking action against shady operators, 
not many Army families raise enough 
ruckus over a few dollars. 

The local commander is powerless. 
He can’t place the town off limits. His 
position (and most likely the law) 
won't allow the publication of a black- 
list. However, our economic power can 
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which implies loyalty, sacrifice and 
devotion to the nation—not to the f- 
nance officer, exchange service, or bil- 
leting officer. Regulars who perform 
only well enough to get by and show 
only enough industry to forestall pass- 
over at promotion time are easily spot- 
ted by the transient soldier. A remedy 
is for a conscious effort by regulars, 
officer and enlisted, to respect their 
compatriots for answering the call as 
the Nation’s and not as 
mercenaries. Once a man decides on 
a regular career, his superiors must 
encourage him through loyalty, guid- 
ance, and support. Failure to provide 
such encouragement fosters frustration 
and discontent that cannot be offset 
by increases in pay 


pre ytectors 


and allowances, 
however great, 

Only by performing our duty to the 
limit of our capabilities can we pro- 
duce efficient operation upon which 
high morale and esprit are built. Once 


we have done this, the bread-and-butter 
soldier, intent only on reaching the pay 
table and retirement date, will fall by 
the way. The capable and devoted will 
remain to share the prestige, privilege 
and esteem they have earned and de- 
serve. 

In planning for the future we aim at 
those variables that have no counter- 
part in the past. One thing we must 
depend on is our reputation to main- 
tain morale within our ranks to gain 
support from outside. If we demon- 
strate the highest standards of ef- 
ficiency, leadership and esprit to the 
short-term soldier, regardless of his in- 
tentions regarding reenlistment, that 
reputation will be assured and our fu 
ture prospects considerably brightened. 

Capt. Jack L. Capps, a 1948 USMA 
graduate, has served as battery command- 
er with FA and AAA. In June of this 
year he left the Chicago-Gary Defense 


Area for duty with MAAG, Ethiopia. 





GIVE MORE TRAINING TIME TO CATEGORY R 


“CATEGORY 


months of 


does six 
reverts to 
and spends the next 
seven and a half years attending week- 
ly meetings and annual summer camps. 
The purpose of the RFA program, 
we understand, is to train new ofhcers 
during peacetime within the limits of 
lean funds. There is no question that 
basic courses at branch schools are the 
best theoretical foundation upon which 
to build toward experience. 
from ten to sixteen 
ten to sixteen 


R_ officer” 
active duty, 


reserve status, 


Courses are 


weeks, which leaves 


LT. JACK H. EBBELER 


weeks more of active duty for on-the- 
job training. Herein lies the weakness 
in the program. 

For example, many basic graduates 
get assignments completely foreign to 
their academic training. | realize that 
normally this would happen anyway 


Lt. Jack L. Ebbeler, AGC, USAR, 
was commissioned from the Indiana Uni- 
ROTC. He recently graduated 
from the AG School’s basic course as a 
member of the RFA six-month program, 
and is now Assistant Personnel Officer 
there. 


versity 


because of varying needs of the serv- 
ice. But this practice seems rather fool- 
ish, because on strength accounting 
records these officers are carried as 
surplus anyway. Why not use what 
they have learned? 

There are problems affecting those 
fortunate enough to get an assignment 
commensurate with their schooling. 
For one thing, they go into a shop of 
people busy with theis own jobs, who 
don't have time to give a guiding hand 
to a man who is to be around for only 
a short time. I know that many COs 
under whom these RFAs serve have a 
genuine interest in training them. But 
some don’t have, simply because they 
haven't the time. 

It all adds up to this: ten to sixteen 
weeks is not enough time in which to 
a 
scope of what is acquired is small i 
and soon forgotten. 

The problem isn’t insolvable. I rec- 
ommend two courses of action: 

Terminate active duty upon grad- 
uation. The fundamentals learned in 
school won't be so easily forgotten as 
during a period of uninteresting, un 
challenging activity behind a 
desk. If an emergency arises, a 
week refresher course would help. 

To me, the best solution is an hon- 
est-to-goodness training program for 
these officers. Arrange schedules of 
visits and orientations at different shops 
that afford the most valuable training. 

Conduct field problems at regular in- 
tervals so that they can apply what 
they have learned. 


learn much by on-the-job training. 


deed 


spent 
one- 


I don’t doubt that in some branches, 
particularly in the combat arms, post- 
graduate training is worthwhile and 


well rounded. But as for the rest, in 





be brought to bear against the jack- 
the-price-boys through those economic 
bat-swingers, our wives. 

Service wives, like their civilian Sis- 
ters, naturally swap ideas among them- 
selves about bargains and about which 
stores to avoid. They should take one 
further step and compile a complete 
rundown of practically all businesses 
and services in the local civilian com- 
munity. Each wife could fill out a short 
form when she runs into something she 
likes or dislikes about a business or 
service. It would be a small matter to 
sort these comments and publish them 
in a consumers’ digest for military fam- 
ilies. 
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the reaction of local mer- 
chants when the word gets around. If 
there is not a big scramble by practi- 
cally every business, then our faith in 
competitive enterprise will have been 
severely shaken. Editions of this con- 
sumers’ digest could appear bimonthly 
or quarterly. A business incurring the 
collective wrath of the Army wives 
would be given a chance to make cor- 
rections. To remain in the favored 
group, a firm would have to continue 
giving good value and service, or wind 
up in the “not recommended” list. 
The information in the digest will 
also benefit unmarried soldiers. They 
too have trouble with used-car dealers, 


Imagine 


insurance agents, loan companies, and 
the like. Reliable data about these types 
of salesmen and concerns certainly 
would be helpful to all Army people. 

My proposal may not be the equiva- 
lent of a pay raise, but it will enable 
the economic power of the Army's fam- 
ilies to be mobilized, and applied to get 
honest service as well as increased val- 
ue out of their dollars. 


Major L. Gordon Hill, Jr., a 1943 
OCS graduate, has served in seacoast, AA 
and FA units, from 40mm gun to 240mm 
howitzer. In Korea he was with the 40th 
Infantry Division and I Corps Artillery. 
A graduate of CGSC, 
Staff and Faculty. 


he is now on its 
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my opinion it is a near waste of the 
taxpayer's money and the RFA’s time. 
We don’t regret our active duty. On 
the contrary, most of us feel we must 
be combat-ready if and when mobiliza- 
tion comes. But we 


must get more 


from the RFA program than we do 
now if we and the Army are to benefit 
from it. We may be called back when 
knowledge and efficiency will be tre- 
mendously important, and the time to 
acquire them short. 





WE'LL NEED THE REPPLE DEPPLE 


AD Colonel Dolan in 
the Repple Depple,” 


issue, 


“Farewell to 
in the August 
stated that we cannot afford to 
have our combat replacements mishan- 
dled and mistreated as in World War 
II, I could agree with him. But he 
attempts to prove that unit replace 
ment will replace individual replace- 
ment, except for comparatively small 
driblets. His idea is that in future 
atomic wars there will be little or no 
need for installations to 
placements. I don’t believe this. 


pr cess Te- 


Since in an atomic war the casualty 
rate will be much higher, it is my 
conviction that unit replacement will 
supplement and complement individ- 
ual replacement, because battalion- 
sized units will literally disappear. 
Also, combat will be continuous along 
the entire front, and men will con- 
tinue to be killed by today’s “conven- 
tional” weapons; probably there will 
be more casualties along the fighting 
front than in the limited area the ene- 
my selects to use his million-dollar 
Add to these the non-battle 
casualties of eight per cent Colonel 
Dolan Individual replace 
ments must fill these empty spots so 
as to maintain the unit’s combat effec- 
tiveness. You may say that since a man 
can’t be overkilled by an atomic strike 
and by a rifle bullet, some manpower 
saving on individual replacements will 
result. I do not agree with this reason 
ing, for the integrity of the battle front 
must be maintained, and another unit 
substituted for the decimated one. The 
man who immediately fills the place of 
an atomic casualty is exposed to the 
same chance of becoming a casualty, 
atomic or 


weapons. 


mentions. 


“conventional.” 

Our economy cannot afford to pro 
vide unit-for-unit replacement with all 
the required equipment and transpor 
tation. Replacement must be man for 
man, supplemented by battalion-sized 
units to be under 
army control, to replace similar units 
knocked out by 
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used exclusively, 


atomic strikes. Re- 


COL. JOHN A. GAVIN 


member that in World War II we had 
to keep eleven men (individual re 
placements) in the pipeline for each 
twelve riflemen and weapons crewmen 
engaged in battle. 

I challenge the contention that in 
dividual replacement requirements will 
be meager. The system of individual 
replacements in large numbers must 
stay. The need is for command and 
staff to recognize the gigantic problem 
and to plan to meet it effectively when 
it arises. 

The repple depple of World War 
II fell into disrepute because the sys 
tem gave no consideration to the in 
dividual; it lacked, as Colonel Dolan 
says, the means of implanting a sense 
of belonging; the system as a whole 
was managed by a user, ComZ, which 
robbed it for its own purposes until 
General Marshall ordered the estab 
lishment of a separate theater army 
replacement command under the thea 
ter commander. Lastly, the requisition 
ing system precluded the maintenance 
of combat effectiveness in units be 
cause of the time lag in processing. 

I contend that replacement units 
and depots to handle individuals will 
be needed in an atomic war, but the 
over-all control of the system overseas 
must remain directly with the theater 
commander. If a reduction in numbers 


of such units is to be foreseen, it must 
come through streamlining processing 
procedures. The requirements for in- 
dividual replacements will be as great, 
if not more, than during World War 
Il. The bulk of them will be POR 
qualified. 

The shortcomings of the old repple 
depple must be eliminated. Key per- 
sonnel and depot commanders must be 
carefully selected from among combat- 
experienced officers. We must over- 
come the esprit problem of “the be- 
wildered casual.” I suggest that each 
division going overseas drop off a re- 
placement training cadre in CONUS 
to train packets and groups of needed 
individuals for shipment to parent 
units as combat replacements. These 
men would continue to wear the in- 
signia of their division to maintain their 
sense of belonging. The training cadre 
could serve as a home base to which 
recovered combat casualties could be 
detailed as instructors. In the same 
way, an infantry division could acti- 
vate and train an “extra battalion” or 
two to go overseas with it. Such units, 
however, would revert to army control. 

The time lag in replacement req- 
uisitioning can be greatly reduced by 
authorizing divisions to maintain in 
replacement companies a constant over- 
strength of, say, three hundred rifle- 
men and weapons crewmen. 

Let’s not say farewell to the repple 
depple, but get into the business of 
correcting defects in it. We'll need it 
as long as we need men to continue 


the fight. 


Col. John A. Gavin, Infantry, is 
Senior Army Advisor, Hawaii NG. Dur- 
ing WWII he was executive officer of 
G3 Section, Fifteenth Army headquar- 
In Korea he commanded the 31st 
Infantry (7th Division). He has had two 
tours with the Staff and Faculty, CGSC. 


ters. 





LOGISTICS EXPERIENCE FOR COMBAT ARMS OFFICERS 
LT. COL. THOMAS L. LYONS & MAJ. JOHN K. BRIER 


OO few combat arms officers realize 

that while they may never become 
Napoleons, they are potentially great 
officers. Many have real but hidden tal- 
ent as logistics staff officers or as com- 
manders of nontactical troops. In fact, 
their greatest potentiality may well lie 
in logistic and administrative. activities 
because they are acutely aware of the 
detailed needs of fighting troops. Dur- 


ing World War II, Headquarters Army 
Service Forces required more top-flight 
staff officers than Headquarters Army 
Ground Forces (the forerunner of CO- 
NARC). It is fair to say that the non- 
tactical units of ASF had great need 
for competent commanders and well- 
trained staff officers. This flies into the 
face of the prevalent opinion of com- 
bat arms officers that the real chal- 
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lenge to their professional ability lies 
solely in command of a tactical unit, 

Officers in logistics face the grave re- 
sponsibility and stimulating challenges 
of being at war today; the logisticians’ 
battles are being won and lost now. 

lop Army leaders who are directing 
the use of logisticians greatly respect 
the man of experience and ability, re- 
gardless of age. Where some tactical 
commander may pass over the forty- 
year-old colonel for command assign- 
ment, that same oldster, if he is a 
trained logistician, can get responsible 
logistics assignments, in keeping with 
his proven ability. We can’t afford to 
waste such a scarce commodity. 

If each of us could plan and execute 
his own professional career (and live 
long enough), we could develop a 
thorough background in all the major 
fields needed by a commander to meet 
his combat requirements. The logistics 
field offers many challenges for exer- 
cising initiative, imagination and Jead- 
ership during the development and use 
of this knowledge. 

A combat arms officer may feel that 


being marked as a “logistics type” 
places him in uneven competition with 
the technical service officer for the top 
spots. This is not true. The Logistics 
Officer program is in being because all 
available sources of outstanding ofh- 
cers must be exploited to meet to- 
day’s requirements in logistic activities 
—which will increase geometrically 
with war or an emergency requiring 
a mobilization. 

A combat arms officer selected for 
logistics need not fear he will get 
only logistical assignments. The nor- 
mal career pattern provides that he will 
alternate logistical tours with branch 
material tours. Neither should he fear 
in regard to promotion, for the added 
experience and opportunities gained 
during logistical tours should make 
him more qualified professionally across 
the board than his contemporaries who 
drift to other less-guided fields dur- 
ing their inevitable branch immaterial 
tours. 

Another motivation for entering the 
program should be the desire of think- 
ing combat arms officers to keep—or 


reestablish (depending on one’s esti- 
mate of the situation)—the logistics 
system as a flexible, invaluable servant 
of the fighting troops. 

In the logistics field the combat arms 
officer can find wide latitudes in which 
to perform stimulating service, the re- 
wards of which are satisfaction derived 
from meeting a challenge, increased 
opportunities for schooling, and suc- 
cessively increasing positions of great 
importance. Officers in the Logistics 
Program may well look forward to in- 
creased promotion opportunities as the 
Program gains the impetus expected 
of it by top Army leaders. In wartime, 
opportunities for promotion are even 
greater as new commands are formed 
and staffed from among those who can 
meet the greatest test of the profes 
sional soldier. 

Lt. Col. Thomas L. Lyons, TC, was 
commissioned from OCS in 1942, served 
in ETO with the 313th Infantry (79th 
Division), and collaborated in writing its 
history. He is on duty in the Pentagon. 
Major John K. Brier, Armor, a student 
at CGSC, graduated from West Point in 


1943 after serving as an enlisted man. 





BRINGING UP THE STAFFS 


ODAY’S Army officer must devote 

more effort in preparing himself for 
staff duty than his predecessors. 
Though he knows his primary job is 
field command, he must face two facts: 
the thirty years of his official life in- 
volve fifteen to twenty of staff work; 
and more than half of that duty will 
be in high-level staff agencies. 

A glance at today’s organization 
shows that this is so. Command and 
staff positions in battalions, regiments 
and divisions are few indeed compared 
to the slots that must be filled in higher 
headquarters, schools, joint U. S. staffs, 
international staffs; MAAGs, and mis- 
sions. 

In these higher staff units, both at 
home and abroad, the officer meets on 
equal terms people who are full-time 
and experienced staff professionals. 
These professionals long ago adopted 
the best principles and techniques of 
the military staff as a decision-making 
machine. On-the-job training, there- 
fore, is an education for the officer, but 
a costly process indeed for the agency 
to which he is assigned. 

Our training system, and particularly 
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our school system, must emphasize 
what the officer will do in his next ten 
years, against what he may do if war 
comes. For example, schools must teach 
today’s staff officer parliamentary pro- 
cedure (how to act as chairman or sec- 
retary, how to write minutes and re- 
ports). Napoleon’s maxims are not 
enough; a mastery of Robert’s Rules of 
Order is a military necessity too. 

As a practical matter, the Army’s 
own staffs must conduct lessons on the 
true value of a draft paper. In the early 
military training of the young officer, 
great and proper emphasis is placed 
upon speedy and forceful decisions. 
Writing a field order thus becomes a 
filling-in of spaces on a form, after he 
has made the fundamental decision. 
This early training tends to become a 
habit that carries over into other papers, 
and causes officers to insert “decisions” 
too early in the drafting process. Plain- 
ly, our great staff need is to use the 
draft paper as an idea-gathering device. 
The draft must be viewed as the cheap- 
est and least permanent piece of paper 
in the world. It should be worked up, 
circulated, commented upon, and re- 


worked. The improvement of the qual- 
ity of day-to-day papers of course takes 
a long time. But improvement is possi- 
ble: as the quality of basic writings 
about a subject improves, so too does 
the quality of papers on the same sub- 
ject that must be produced in a hurry. 

Another practical point might be the 
adoption of a single General Staff 
MOS instead of separate ones for Gl, 
G2, G3 and G4. At present the officer 
is perhaps too expert in his individual 
staff specialty and not expert enough 
from an over-all staff point of view. 

Other practical things for officers to 
learn are to step forward when appro- 
priate and to seek the chairmanship, or 
the job of writing the group report, and 
to use these administrative devices to 
get the job done. Here the staff officer 
is in a separate world from the writing 
of the field order: he is writing toward 
a decision, rather than away from it. 

What is the object in bringing up 
the staffs? Very simply, if Army officers 
are to be leaders of men, they must 
first excel at the administrative work 
necessary before any force can take the 
field. 

Col. John D. Byrne, Artillery, has 
contributed several articles to Army, the 
latest being “New Vistas in Military Ed- 
ucation” (February 1956). 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


By Lt. Col. Paul M. A. Linebarger, USAR 


You're a target for psychological warfare—all the time. “Peace” offen- 
sives and threats of hot war are both recognized psychological warfare 
techniques, recognized and dealt with by Colonel Linebarger in this book. 
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But if you and your men are involved in another shooting war- that’s 


Yi \——) 
a 
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when the real pinch will come. You may be uncertain about the situation, 


operating as a task force on your own, or temporarily cut off by the enemy. 


Soom 
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You and your men will be bombarded with appeals to surrender, and 
other psywar devices. They'll be well done, too, by masters of the craft 


so well done you may not even recognize them until it’s too late. 


That's why it will pay you to read this book now, to learn the things 
you'll have to watch out for—how to recognize them, and how to fight 
them off. 








You'll want to know, too, about ovr psywar techniques—what they 








mean to you, and how you can best cooperate with the specialists who 
handle them. 


This current, up-to-date edition of PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
gives you all the information you'll need, plus much fascinating historical 
background. 


$6.00 





COMBAT ACTIONS IN KOREA COMBAT SUPPORT IN KOREA 


By Major Russell A. Gugeler By Capt. John G. Westover 


Here is the war in Korea—at the ae Medics, engineers and signalmen; 
fighting level. These accounts of aoe ordnance, quartermaster, chemical 
yutstanding small-unit actions were _ 2 and transportation corps troops 
written by a trained soldier-observ- all are necessary if the front-line 
er and historian from on-the-spot é soldier is to accomplish his mis- 
observations and interviews with ” sion. The Korean war put a severe 

: comBaT the men who did the fighting. 4 « strain on all combat support units. 

action From Major Gugeler’s vantage Installations had to move fast and 

point, you can see good leadership ~y! often; men and machines were 

and bad, brilliant decisions and ST taxed to the limit of endurance; it 

stupid ones—as they were made. a took courage and ingenuity to get 

Soundly researched and brilliantly supplies through to combat troops. 

written, this is a book that every troop leader of a combat These post-battle interviews show clearly the hazards com- 

unit owes it to himself to read. Officers and NCOs alike bat support units face in modern war—and how ingenious 
can profit from the lessons it teaches. and courageous people went about solving them. 


$5.00 $5.00 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Valor of the American Soldier 


HEROES OF THE ARMY: The Medal of Honor 
and its Winners 
By Bruce Jacobs 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1956 
211 Pages; Index; $3.50 


Reviewed by 


Capt. CHarztes B. MacDonaLp 


The story of the Mitchel Raiders, who 
played the role of protagonists in the 
Great Locomotive Chase during the Civil 
War, has often been told, most recently 
on film. Now comes Bruce Jacobs to use 
it as an exciting point of departure for 
telling the story of the Medal of Honor 
and those who have received it over the 
years. 

Six of the Mitchel Raiders were the 
first recipients of the Medal of Honor. 
The award could have had no more aus- 
picious beginning; but in the months and 
years immediately following its incep- 
tion, confusion over the purpose of it and 
lack of regulatory controls resulted in 
such wide distribution that the distinc- 
tion of the award was seriously jeopard- 
ized. All 864 members of one Civil War 
regiment received the Medal As late as 
1898, the Medal of Honor still was being 
awarded for Civil War actions. 

It remained for Elihu Root during his 
distinguished term as Secretary of War 
to press for the action which made the 
Medal what it is today, the U. S. equiva- 
lent of the Victoria Cross. On 27 April 
1916, an act of Congress officially estab- 
lished the Medal as we know it. Two 
later the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Silver Star were created 


years 


as lesser awards in what now is some- 
times called the Pyramid of Honor. Oth- 
ers in the pyramid are the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Soldier’s Medal, the 
Bronze Star Medal, and the Purple Heart. 

Mr. Jacobs’s book is in marked con- 
trast to an earlier work on the same 
subject, The Medal of Honor of the 
United States Army, prepared by the 
Public Information Division of the Army 
and published by the Government Print- 
ing Office in 1948. The earlier volume 
is a scholarly reference work, while the 
new book clearly focuses upon the ex- 
citing and popular. Where the historical] 
evolution of the Medal of Honor formed 
the backbone of the earlier work, Mr. 
Jacobs is concerned with it only as an 
incidental among a series of vignettes 
about men who have won the Medal. A 
publisher's claim that the new book pro- 
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vides “the only existing complete list of 
Army Medal of Honor winners since 
1898” is correct only in that the PID’s 
volume was published before the Korean 
conflict. 

In Heroes of the Army the author has 
chosen to tell the story of the Mitchel 
Raiders and 17 others of the 2,193 re- 
cipients of the Medal of Honor. No real 
pattern can be discerned from his selec 
tions. Though some famous names ap- 
pear, like Sergeant York, “Commando” 
Kelly, and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., others 
like Rodger Young and Jake W. Lindsey 
are mentioned only in passing. Four of 
the heroes given detailed treatment served 
in World War I, eight in World II Cfour 
in the Pacific, two in the Mediterranean, 
two in Europe), and five in the Korean 
conflict. Almost all the stories are intrinsi- 
cally interesting, and in some cases the 
author achieves the genuine excitement 
he seeks. That the reader may on occa- 
sion sense repetition and a struggle for 
synonyms in the field of superlatives is 
perhaps inherent in a work of this sort. 
Understatement is seldom a handmaiden 
of the combat awards program. It is to 
the author’s credit that his superlatives 
show as seldom as they do. 

No matter how popular the author’s 
approach to his subject, he obviously has 





THE MONTH'S REVIEWERS 


Capt. Charles B. MacDonald, /»fan- 
try, USAR, is a civilian employee in 
the Office of the Chief of Military 
History. He wrote Company Com- 
mander, a classic on leadership in 
World War II. 


Lt. Col. Edwin H. Simmons, USMC, 
formerly on the staff of the Marine 
Corps Gazette, is on duty at Marine 
Corps Headquarters. 


Maj. Gen. Harold W. Blakeley, USA, 
Retired, commanded the 4th Infantry 
Division in ETO. He occasionally con- 
tributes articles and reviews to ARMY. 


Lt. Col. Paul M. A. Linebarger, USAR, 
is on the staff of the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, and is a 
consultant on PsyWar to the Army. 


Major Orville C. Shirey, Infantry, 
USAR, a former contributing editor of 
ARMY, is in the advertising business 
in Washington. 


Lt. Col. Winant Sidle, Artillery, was 
integrated into the Regular Army in 
1946. He is assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the Army Staff. 











engaged in careful research. Except in a 
few minor instances, his historical facts 
appear accurate. 

The book will attract younger readers 
more than the student of military affairs. 
It would have been enhanced by some 
pictorial representation of the Medal of 
Honor other than on the dust jacket. 

The book is valuable in that it focuses 
popular attention on our Medal of Honor 
winners, whose achievements so well rep 
resent the general valor of the American 
soldier. 


Magnificent Military Failure 


GALLIPOLI 
By Alan Moorehead 
Harper & Brothers, 1956 


384 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50 


Reviewed by 
Lr. Cot. Epwin H. Smmmons 


This is the first major book to be pub 
lished on the ill-fated Dardanelles Cam- 
paign since World War II. The subject 
was a favorite one with British writers 
during the twenties and thirties. Perhaps 
no other British campaign has so exten 
sive a bibliography. The old books, how- 
ever, are remarkable for their one-sided- 
ness. They were written for the most 
part by the protagonists themselves, crit 
ics or apologists as the case might be. 

Alan Moorehead’s book is something 
else again. It is an extremely sensitive 
piece of reporting—or reconstruction—of 
a magnificent military failure. Walter 
Millis says that he writes as Bruce Cat 
ton might write of the American Civil 
War. The comparison is apt. We read 
of Mustafa Kemal recognizing Chunuk 
Bair as the key position dominating the 
Anzac beachhead and getting there with 
a single battalion just before the Austral 
ians reached the crest and we are re 
minded of Warren’s race for Little Round 
Top. 

The concept for Gallipoli was largely 
a product of the First Lord of the Ad 
miralty, Winston S. Churchill. He had 
the begrudging support of Field Marshal 
Lord Kitchener, whose star was then at 
its zenith, and the First Sea Lord, Ad 
miral Fisher. 

The strategy was beautifully simple. 
The Western Front had stabilized into a 
war of attrition. Trenches stretched from 
Switzerland to the North Sea. The East- 
ern front was in danger of collapse. 
Open the Dardanelles, take Constantino- 
ple, knock Turkey out of the war, and 
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the strategic flank of the Central Powers 
would be turned. Russian wheat could 
come out to hungry western Europe by 
way of the Black Sea. Allied munitions 
could go in to bolster the 


army. 


I'sar’s falter 
ing 

The tragedy was played in five acts. 
First there was the naval attack against 
the Narrows of the Hellespont, ships 
against forts. This was 18 March 1915. 
De Robeck, the British admiral, moved 
his fleet forward in three lines. There 
were 16 battleships in all: 12 British, 
4 French. The fleet went in under heavy 
enemy fire. Even so, at first things went 
well. Then it ran afoul of unsuspected 
lines of mines. (The minesweepers with 
civilian crews had done their job very 
poorly.) Irresistible went down, to be 
followed by Ocean and Bouvet. 

The decision was that the Navy 
couldn’t do it alone; the Army must 
come in. The landings on 25 April fol- 
lowed 
There were seven separate landings and 
a feint. There was no coordination, no 


an incredibly complicated plan. 


control, no communication. 

The French landed to the south on 
the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles at 
Kum Kale, almost on the site of legend 
Troy. The Royal Naval Division 
demonstrated well to the north at Bulair. 


ary 


These flank actions were side shows to 
the main effort. 

At Cape Helles the British landed 
over five separate beaches. Resistance 
ranged from nothing to severe. At the 
most critical beach, River Clyde went in 
and was beached, the forerunner of 
World War II landing craft. But as the 
Tommies came across its ramps they were 
shot down by Turkish rifle fire. 

The other major effort was the landing 
of the Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps (already they were calling 
themselves the “Anzacs”) to the north 
at Gaba Tepe. They got ashore without 
resistance, but on the wrong beach and 
in great confusion. Then Mustafa Ke 
mal counterattacked. The British general 
got his wind up and requested permis- 
sion to reembark. The commander in 
chief, General Sir Ian Hamilton, ordered 
him to make a supreme effort to hold his 
ground, and added a postscript: “You 
have got through the difficult business, 
now you have only to dig, dig, dig, until 
you are safe.” 

The Anzacs took his advice to heart. 
Their beachhead soon resembled a min 
ing camp and, so says the author, Aus 
tralian have known as 
Diggers ever since. 

Then came the stalemate. The British 


soldiers been 


could not break out of their beachheads; 
the Turks could not drive them into the 
sea. The trench warfare that developed 
in May, June and July was a blood- 
stained copy of the Western Front. 

Fresh troops came out from Kitchen- 
ers New Army in August. There was 
another landing on 6 August, this one 
at Suvla Bay, north of the Anzac beach- 
head. There were some technical im- 
provements over the April landings. 
There were the Beetles, for example— 
landing craft that could carry 500 men 
or 40 horses. But the generalship was 
poor, the new troops were green, and a 
German major with less than 1,500 
Turks contained 20,000 British until the 
inevitable Kemal could come up with 
reserves. 

Suvla was the last positive effort to 
regain a war of maneuver. The blazing 
heat of summer gave way to an unprece- 
dentedly cold fall; dysentery was replaced 
with frostbite. The fifth and last act re- 
mained to be played. 

The evacuation began in the middle 
of December. There were gloomy prog- 
nostications of thirty or forty per cent 
expected casualties. But the withdrawal 
went like clockwork. The Turks were 
kept completely in the dark. The last 
17,000 came off of Cape Helles the 





Announcing another volume of 


KENNETH P. WILLIAMS’ 


widely praised historical work 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 


A Military Study of the Civil War e 


VOLUME IV: 


unequaled in Civil War literature 


recognized by North and South as the 
most authoritative history of the War 
ever written 


solidly based on the 128 volumes of 
the “Official Records” 


corrects long-held misconceptions 


The fourth volume of this broad and 


IUKA TO VICKSBURG 


Sherman and Grant. The author’s anal- 
yses of the personalities of the generals 
are unsurpassed. His account of Grant’s 
dramatic campaign which culminated in 
the fall of Vicksburg is masterly in its 
brilliant color and unforgettable vigor. 


Again there is emphasis on logistics, 
a feature which has made this work 
unique. Once more you see not only the 
actual situations but the information 


about the enemy upon which commanders 
based their decisions. An invaluable and 
rewarding work for military men! 


thorough study covers the momentous 
period of the campaigns in the West 
from mid-July, 1862 to Grant’s capture 
of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863. 

In this second year of conflict in the 
West there were hard marches and 
heavy, determined fighting in Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, as well as less- 
er though important battles beyond the 
Mississippi. On the Confederate side, Van 
Dorn, Price, Kirby Smith, Bragg, and 
Pemberton dueled with Rosecrans, Buell, 


FOR AN “EYE-WITNESS'' ACCOUNT OF THE 
CIVIL WAR—ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 
VOL. IV: luka to Vicksburg 
624 pp $7.50 
VOL. Ill: Grant's First Year in the West 
585 pp. 26 maps $7.50 
VOLS. | and II: Boxed Set 
902 pp. 47 maps 


24 maps 6 photos 
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11 photos $15.00 the set 


Battle of Perryville, October 8, 1862 
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night of 8-9 January 1916. By 0200 
there were only 200 ashore. (They were 
delayed by General Maude, who had to 
go back to get his valise.) It was just 
0345 when they anally pushed off. Not 
a man had been left behind. 

Anyone who was in the IHlungnam 
evacuation will understand the comment 
one British soldier made to his officer in 
reference to the dead who were left be- 
hind: “I hope they won’t hear 1s going 
down to the beaches.” 

The author handles his cast of charac- 
ters admirably. Churchill and Kitchener 
are paired off against Enver Pasha, the 
Turkish War Minister who looked like 
idol and dictated his 
Cabinet meeting with a 
drawn revolver on the table, and Talaat 
Bev, an Oriental intriguer who arranged 
the Armenian massacres. Mustafa Kemal 
emerged, of course, after the war, as 
Kemal Ataturk, founder of modern Tur- 
key. General Hamilton, the poet-soldier, 


a matinee who 


wishes at a 


was never given a command again. 

Roger Keyes was the youngish com 
modore who spurred the phlegmatic De 
Robeck and kept alive the naval partici 
pation in the operation. He never out 
lived his enthusiasm for amphibious op 
erations, and in World War II did great 
service as Director of Combined Opera- 
tions and was largely responsible for the 
formation of the Commandos. 

The biographical passages are vivid, 
but the best writing in the book is re 
served for the anonymous rank and file. 


Especially good (and completely genuine 
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The General af- 
ter Lincoln 
“found” him— 
at Cold Harbor 
in June 1864 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


to the military reader) are his descrip 
tions of the routine of trench life and 
of the soldiers’ reactions to the ebb and 
flow of the fortunes of the campaign. 
His favorites are the Anzacs, and this 
is understandable. Alan Moorehead is a 
native Australian. During World War 
Il he was a war correspondent in the 
Middle East and Africa, and is best 
known to American readers for his biog- 
raphy of Montgomery. 

A reconciliation of the size of the 
forces employed by the Turks and the 
British and the casualties suffered strikes 
a curious balance: There were 410,000 
British and 79,000 French soldiers en- 
gaged. Of these, 252,000 became casual- 
ties. On the other side, some half million 
Turks and a leavening of Germans took 
part. Their casualty list totaled 251,309. 

In his epilogue, the author goes into 
the political consequences of Gallipoli, 
but for one reason or another overlooks 
the derivative effect of the campaign 
upon military thinking. The almost 
unanimous consensus after Gallipoli was 
that the amphibious assault of a fortified 
beach was suicidal in the face of modern 
weapons. One notable exception to this 
general trend of thought was to be found 
at the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico 
where a small group of Marine Corps 
and Navy officers during the interim be- 
tween World Wars dissected the Gal- 
lipoli operation. Largely as a result of 
this study a sound amphibious doctrine 
was evolved which stood this country in 


good stead in World War II. The les 


sons of Gallipoli were mostly negative, 
the need for a 
specially trained landing force; the need 
for an integrated naval and landing force 
command; the technical requirements for 
adequate communications; shore fire con- 


but they were all there 


trol of naval gunfire; adequate air cover; 
suitable landing craft and amphibious ve 
hicles; and combat loading. These were 
the ingredients which were either too 
rudimentary in form or absent altogether 


at Gallipoli. 


Almost Inestimable Service 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL, Volume IV: Iluka 
to Vicksburg 
By Kenneth P. Williams 
The Macmillan Company, 1956 
595 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; $7.50 
Reviewed by 


May. Gen. H. W. 


On 13 July 1863, nine days after 
Vicksburg had been surrendered, Lin- 
coln took his pen in hand, literally, and 
wrote to Major General Grant: “I do not 
remember that you and I ever met per 
sonally. I write this now as a grateful 
acknowledgment for the almost inestim 
able service you have done the country.” 
He went on to describe the fears he had 
had that Grant was making mistakes. He 
finished: “I now wish to make the per 
sonal acknowledgment that you 
right, and I was wrong.” 


3LAKELEY 


were 


So, in the fourth volume of this seven- 

volume military study of the Civil War, 
Lincoln “finds a general,” and Professor 
of Mathematics Kenneth Williams car- 
ries on his detailed and critical account 
of the war. His volumes, incidentally, 
should not be confused with Professor 
of History, this time) T. Harry Wil- 
liams’s Lincoln and His Generals. Con- 
fusion about Civil War books, i. might 
well be added, is justified. It seems in- 
credible, but about a hundred books, 
according to a New York Times estimate, 
dealing with the Civil War, will be pub 
lished in 1956. What sort of a flood will 
be let loose a few years from now when 
centennials begin to roll around is hard 
to imagine. 

Iuka, of the current volume’s title, is 
the Mississippi town where, in Septem- 
ber 1862, a Union force indecisively de- 
feated a Confederate force, but, as the 
author puts it, “the main theme of this 
volume is Vicksburg.” 

Vicksburg as a theme is an appealing 
one. Steele, in his American Campaigns, 
says: “Barring the question of a base and 
a line of communications there has been 
no more brilliant series of military opera 
tions in American history, and none that 


«conformed more closely to the principles 


of the military art, than the operations 
of Grant’s army from the day on which 
it fought the battle of Port Gibson until 
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Selected Check List 
of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month 

preceding our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current 

literature a monthly check list of the most important, useful and potential- 

ly popular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 

or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the 

Combat Forces Book Service. See page 88 for order coupon and a com- 
plete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


CENTURY OF CONELICT: The Strug 
gle Between the French and British in 
Colonial America. By Joseph Lister Rut 
ledge. Doubleday & Con 


i pany, 1956. 530 
Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00. Too much 
for casual reading, this is a voluminous 
, 


pularly written account of a period that 


American students do not find particular 


Volume II of the ‘Canadian 


Vy interesting 
History Series 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN FAMI- 
LY NAMES. By Elsdon C. Smith. Harper 
& Brothers, 195 $4.50. An 
obviously interesting, and probably schol 
rly, inquiry it rigin and meaning 
more than 10,000 family names found 
in the I 


Zylstra 


THE EARLY CHURCHILLS 
sh Family By A 


L. Row 


FORWARD, GUNNER ASCH! By Hans 
Hellmut Kirst. Little, Brown & ¢ 


195< 368 


ompany 
who en 
1 The Revolt of Gunner Asch will 


¢ ¢h 
” tne 


Pages; $3.95. Those 
probably better 


World Wa erman artillery 


gdoesn t care much authority, 1S 
icker-minded than m« 
ves that soldiers are retty 


S Superiors 
much 


same 


everywhere 


MASS COMMUNICATION: 
Radio, Film, Press. By Erik 
Rinehart & Company, 1956 

Index; $4.50. A 


Te le vision 
Barnouw 
80 Page B; 


Illustrated short, and 


Confederate 
campaign was 


it arrived in front of the 
works at Vic ksburg The 
full of 


not a 


the military student 
mistake ot 


pointed out in Grant’s operations and 


lessons for 
Strategy can be 
scarcely a mistake in tactics was made 
by his subordinate commanders.” 

Although the makes the 
that “Vicksburg is Grant,” it remains true 


author point 
of this volume as of its predecessors that 
the emphasis is on military detail rather 
than on biographical record. On the oth 
er hand, the Grant story develops as the 
general's place in the history of the war 
becomes more important, and the author 
doesn’t hesitate to differ sharply with 
other supposed authorities, Cadwalader 
particularly, on many points. 

Williams also disagrees positively with 
some generally accepted concepts of the 
operations of the period. For example, 
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necessarily high-spotting, survey of the 
media that influence your buying habits 
and your thinking. The bibliography is 
particularly valuable for those who want 
to study further in this increasingly im 
portant field 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CaA- 
NADIAN ARMY IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Volume II: The Cana 
lians in Italy, 1943-1945. By Lt. Col. G 
W. L. Nicholson. Ottawa: The Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. 807 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps, Index; $3.50. Well written, with 
superb maps, and at a bargain price com 
pared to American printing costs 


OUR VALIANT FEW. By F. van Wyck 
Mason. Little, Brown & Company, 1956 
436 Pages; Illustrated; $3.95. Another of 
Mason's robust and spicy historical nov 
els, this one about Charleston and Savan 
nah at the time of the Civil War blockade 
Those Net lags and 


who liked Proud N 


Blue Hurricane 


Same 


d 


will find more of the 


SHOULDER-BELT PLATES AND 
BUTTONS. By Major H. G. Parkyn 
Gale & Polden, 1956. 341 Pages; Illus 
trated. Descriptions, photographs, and the 
history of the distinctive ornaments of 
British regiments. Complete and clear 
Books like this explain the secret of why 
the British regimental system has paid oft 


through the years 


WEST POINT YEARLING. By Colonel 
Red Reeder. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1956 
241 Pages; $3.00. Sequel to Colonel Reed 
er's popular West Point Plebe. For late 
teen-agers who might be considering, or 
should consider, West Point as the begin 
ning of their careers 


Steele says of Buell’s move on Chattanoo 
ga: “In ordering Buell to rebuild and re 
pair the Memphis and Charleston Rail 
way as he progressed, Halleck placed 
upon him a handicap that defeated the 
The British 
military writer, Major General if BE. <. 
Fuller, says in his The Generalship of 
U.S. Grant, that Buell advanced “under 
Halleck which 
compelled Buell to repair the Memphis 
and Charleston railroad. .. . 


object of the enterprise.” 


conditions imposed by 


This caused 
endless delay.” Williams says flatly: “One 
of the 
Buell’s move on Chattanooga failed be 
cause Halleck required him to rebuild 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad as 
he advanced.” 

Some military student may have addi 


creat myths of the war is that 


tional information on a minor point about 
which the author is not so positive. He 


savs that at Vicksburg on 22 May 1863 
the attack launched, not on _ the 
usual signal of a gun being fired, but at 


Was 


a prescribed time after watches had been 
synchronized: “Perhaps this was the first 
time that this was ever done.” 

Mr. Williams again expresses appre 
ciation for critical readings of his manu 
script to a former editor of The Infantry 


Journal, Major General E. F. Harding. 


Antagonist Unveiled 


RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN: 
PATTERN 
By Edward Crankshaw 
The Viking Bress, 1956 
264 Pages; Index; $3.75 


THE EMERGING 


Reviewed by 
Lr. Cor. Paur M. A. LineBAaRGER 


This is the most important new book 
about the Soviet Union in years. For 
the military reader, it takes its place be 
Carew Hunt’s The Theory and 
Practice of Communism, Stefan Pos 
sony’s A Century of Conflict, and Na 
than Leites’s The Operational Code of 
the Politburo in presenting the big picture 
of Communism, of the USSR, and of the 
mortal combination of the two. 


side 


Crankshaw, completely without secrecy 
or scholastic pretentiousness, presents a 
Soviet which is profoundly different from 
the paradise sketched by the Leftists and 
the fanaticism-haunted hell presented by 
anti-Communists. He 
Left, by 
politics do not impair his view. He por 


is himself mildly 
\merican standards, but his 
trays a Soviet which is now big enough 
to relax, strong enough not to go to war 
soon, and preoccupied with problems of 
internal development. 
In other words, Crankshaw’s Russia 
lacks the philosophic depth of the one 
shown by Possony or Carew Hunt, but 
it is a human, warmly believable coun 
try, described by a really expert news 
paperman who knows the Russian lan 
guage. Crankshaw can hope for “com 
munism”—he means the existing system 
in the Soviet Union to succeed if it 
makes the human beings in that country 
happy; he does not desire his own safety 
at the price of their unhappiness. This 
might be enough to stamp him as a star 
ry-eyed philanthropist, except for the 
chilly realism of a passage such as this, 
in his summary of Soviet leaders: “Mal 
enkov is an extreme and complex ex 
ample of a common phenomenon in the 
Soviet Union: the man of culture and 
charm and wit who has committed abom 
inable and then turned round 
on the men who raised him to power 
and on whose behalf he committed those 
crimes. What are we to make of him?” 
His descriptions of Khrushchev, Miko 
yan, Kaganovich, and other top-level 
men almost give the reader the feeling 
of having met them personally. Of “the 
abominable General Serov,” Crankshaw 
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that he owes his fame to “or 


ganizing private 


SaVS only 
lives of the most scanda 
lous sort for overworked Communist 
executives 
Not the 
family, and 
USSR form the essence of 
Did you that 
record, bootlegged on an old X-ray plate, 


1S the 


politics, but the business, 
entertainment life of the 
this book. 
know a Louis Armstrong 
ultimate in fashionable decadence 
among Moscow youth? Did you know 
that the Soviet Union has a problem 
with rich young loafers carousing in good 
hotels? Or that craft” (Cblat 
makes the wheels go around in the 
USSR? human work 
on the Soviet Union to appear in a long 
time. 


“honest 


This is the most 


Different readers will discover different 
shortcomings in the book. This reviewer, 
for example, thinks that Crankshaw seri 
ously underestimates the effects of doc 
Yet, since the book 
book 
manages, on occasion, to be uproariously 
truthful, the author is dealing legitimate 


cards and has nothing to hide. He him 


trin¢ upon action 


Is an intensely honest and even 


self gives the reader material with which 


to disagree No more could be asked. 


Literary and Military 


SHAKESPEARE’S MILITARY WORLD 
By Paul A. Jorgensen 
University of California Press, 1956 
345 Pages; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
Mayor Orvitve C. SHtrey 


Many of Shakespeare’s 
within the 


plays portray 
limits of the 
and soldiers. Just how accurate were these 


stage—wars 
portrayals, in terms of histories available 
to Shakespeare, and in terms of his own 
experience and of contemporary military 
writing? 

In 1949 Duff Cooper set about prov- 
ing (in Sergeant Shakespeare) that the 
playwright had been a sergeant during 
“dark” which 
why he did not write very accurately 


his so-called years, was 
about generals 

Now Paul Jorgensen has studied and 
reviewed the whole field of Elizabethan 
military writing, as well as Plutarch and 
other historians of the wars of antiquity 
available to Shakespeare, and has drawn 
some interesting conclusions. 

Shakespeare, he finds by comparison 
of the plays with documents of the time, 
was largely influenced by the Elizabethan 
philosophy and practice of war, and not 
by any military service of his own. 

One finds in his plays, modified at 
times by the necessity of intensifying 
dramatic impact, about the same human 
problems that the Elizabethans had to 
contend with in fighting their wars: dis- 
cord between commanders of equal rank 
where there was no single supreme com 
mander; the difficulty of finding good 
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troop leaders; the tendency of the en 


listed men, conscripted by the most 
shameful methods, to run like sheep at 
battle; the 


domestic hazards ot society in peacetime, 


the first sight or sound of 


as opposed to the at least temporary 
blessings of wars; and the failure of the 
soldier as a citizen in a society at peace, 
perhaps because society itself mistrusted 
the military when it was not busy pro 
tecting the nation. 

If these problems sound familiar to 
the modern ear, it may well be because 
we have heard some of them so recently 
in books and newspapers, just as Shake 
speare heard them in his time, and built 
many of his military situations around 
them. 

Shakespeare's Military World will in 
terest the student of Shakespeare and 
the student of Elizabethan 
era. We commend it also to the military 


war in the 


man who may be looking for something 
to take 
weapons temporarily. This is a bit harder 


his mind off of thermonuclear 


to read than a whodunit, but it is also a 
good deal more rewarding. 


Battle of the B&O 


GRAY .GHOSTS AND REBEL RAIDERS 
By Virgil Carrington Jones 
Henry Holt & Company 
431 Pages; Illustrated; 


Index; $4.50 


Reviewed by 
| 


r. Cor. Winant SIDLI 


Not so rollicking a tale as the Great 
Locomotive Chase, this is nonetheless a 
worthwhile backward trip into the world 
of disappearing trains, supplies, and gen 
erals of the Civil War era. 

Mr. Jones's fascination with the guer 
rilla phase of the conflict has carried him 
through sixteen years of part-time research 
plus two and a half of concentrated effort, 
and the result is an interesting, brows 
ing type of work which will be a wel 
come addition to historians’ bookshelves. 

It is his contention that the warfare 
of the northern and western Virginia par 
tisans was so successful that it stymied 
plans of the Union leaders for winding 
up the war. He bases his theory on two 
premises: 

1) Grant, effectively blocked by Lee 
in 1864 Richmond and Peters 
burg, required an advance by the Army 


before 


of the Shenandoah on Lee’s rear before 
the Army of Northern Virginia could be 
brought to its knees. 

2) Despite the preponderance of 
strength of the Union forces over those 
of the Southern generals in the Valley, 
guerrilla activities in support of the Con- 
federates postponed the desired Union 
advance from the summer of 1864 until 
the spring of 1865. 

He presents a well-documented case 
to support his theory. 

Significant in the story is the Balti 
more & Ohio Railroad, main east-west 


logistical artery h tl 


running through the bor 
der area of North and South. Key to th 
effective supply operations of the Union 
\rmy and particularly the Army of th 
Shenandoah, the railroad was subject to 
such repeated attacks by Southern pat 
tisans throughout the war that thousands 
of Union troops were detailed to protect 
it. In spite of this, the attacks were often 


imazingly 


and were so en 
that the 
protecting the line could not be 


drawn until July 1865. 


successful, 


thusiastically continued forces 


with 


By early 1864, guerrilla activities had 
increased to the point where, in addition 
to the men required to guard the B&O, 
other thousands were needed to guard 
each wagon train that carried supplies 
from railheads to Union 
Valley. The Shenandoah 
with bands of 


forces in the 
became alive 
irregulars, forcing the 
Yankees to move in large formations or 
not at all. Important messages were of 


ten transmitted with an entire regiment 


Mr. Jones pre 
that 
partisan operations were the real cause 
of the failure of Generals Sigel, Hunter, 
ind Sheridan, the three Union command 
to Grant's 


guarding the messenger. 


sents considerable evidence these 


ers who tried to come tid in 
1864. 

Mr. Jones makes a good case for his 
that 
Sheridan as to the amount of Confederat 


Valley, 


to overestimate the enemy's 


belief guerrilla activties confused 


resistance in the causing him 
consistently 
strength, made him reluctant to venture 
far from his B&O supply bases, and great 
ly reduced his effective combat strength 
heav ily his 


him to guard 


logistical facilities. 


by forcing 


There is considerable detail concern- 
ing the activities of the most important 
Virginia partisan leaders. The ubiquitous 
Mosby, about whom the author wrote 
Ranger Mosby, is one of these, along 
with Harry Gilmor, Jesse and Hanse 
McNeil, Lije White, and others. It was 
Jesse who brought off one of the most 
embarrassing coups of the war, capturing 
in one night two Union major generals 
as they lay sleeping in the midst of thou- 
Union 
kept Washington in a continual uproar, 


sands of troops. Mosby’s sallies 
and he also captured a sleeping Union 
general near the capital and came close, 


on another occasion, to capturing Grant. 
Mr. Jones has taken much of the his 
torical and anecdotal material which he 
uncovered during his long preparation 
for the book and integrated it into his 
narrative. As a result, the story tends to 
move rather slowly, but pleasantly so in 
a graphic and gently humorous style. A 
casual reader of Civil War history will 
find it an excellent volume, and there is, 
undoubtedly, material new to even the 
most erudite student of the conflict. Pro- 
fessional Confederates will enjoy its no 
ticeable slant in favor of the South. 
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LT. GEN. WALTER L. WEIBLE 
President, Association of the U. S. Army 


HY do we have Annual Meetings? Why does the Association, its Executive Council, its staff, 

spend many man-hours and thousands of dollars to prepare a program and complete arrangements 
for this yearly get-together? Why do the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and many other 
high-ranking civilian and military personnel take the time to attend these functions? 

The idea of Annual Meetings of the Association was based on our feeling that at least once each 
year the Executive Council should meet face to face with as much of the membership as was inter- 
ested, and could attend, to account for its stewardship of the Association’s affairs. 

Since the By-Laws of the Association were written and adopted, the world, the National Defense 
Establishment, and the Army have moved on. We still meet to give the membership an accounting 

but we do more. We meet for additional reasons, probably more important than the original, basic 
reason, 

Our meetings began, in the modern sense, at Fort Benning last year. At that First Annual Meet- 
ing, we learned that the Army as an entity, individuals in the Amy, and a broad cross-section of 
industry, commerce, finance, and the press, to name but a few, were intensely interested in the As- 
sociation, its plans, and accomplishments. It was clearly evident that there was a place for an all- 

Army Association, that such an Association had work to do, and that the Association of the United 

States Army was the obvious choice for this job. 

The big job is to provide a common meeting ground for those who support the United States 
Army as an indispensable instrument of national security. When we gather together, at one time and 

in one place, the assemblage of talent that attends our Annual Meetings, we cannot help but pro- 

mote an interchange of ideas that will help the Association to support the Army. 

And the Army needs all the support it can get, from the Association and from those whom the 
Association can enlighten as to the place of the Army in the defense picture. At a period in history 
when we face the most dangerous enemy of all time, in a situation complicated by shrinking dis- 
tances and expanding weapons capabilities, we must not be led astray by some “easy way,” or quick 
solution which will prove to be inadequate. The Association meets to help awaken the citizens of the 
United States to the fact that wars are still won by trained men on the ground, using the best weap- 

ons that modern technology can supply, and supported by every other resource, military, political and 
industrial, that can be brought to bear. There are no easy solutions. 
Thus, we meet to discuss these problems of national defense. We meet to get a greater cross-section 
knowledge and opinion. We meet to give the ROTC cadet, the company-grade officer, the gen 
eral, the Department of the Army civilian, the political leader, the industrial leader, and the intelli- 
gent and interested citizen the opportunity to get together, at least once each year, to learn that his 
concern for his country’s welfare is shared by many others. 

There are other by-products of an Annual Meeting. The statements made there will be picked up 
by the Nation’s press, and a large cross-section of our citizens will learn that there is an Association 
dedicated “to contribute its full resources and capabilities to advancing the security of the United 
States.” The press, as a result of this meeting, will inform our citizens of the problems, and the 
projected solutions to these problems, which our best minds are grappling with each day to insure the 
safety of our country. 

[he industrial participation will assist in bringing together those indispensable members of the de 
fense team, the Army and industry. Today we Jook upon industry as a full partner in the defense 
effort. The more we know about industry, the more industry knows about the Army, the better we 
can work together to defeat the common enemy. The exhibits you will see at the Annual Meeting 
will help the Army understand industry; the presentations the Army makes at the Meeting will help 
industry understand the Army. 

But above all, we meet to renew our faith in the Army and its missions, and to inform the Amer- 
ican people of the fundamental facts and factors pertaining to the national security. 
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Report from your AUSA CP 


This issue is due to roll from the presses in time for copies to be distributed at 
the Association's Second Annual Meeting. It's a little late for urging all our 
members who are able, to attend, but not too late to welcome those who are present, and 
invite the rest to come to the Third Annual, next year. The program and the arrange- 
ments promise to make attendance at this Second Annual most rewarding. We hope you 
enjoy it. 

Formation of chapters and companies is gathering steam. General Weible spoke to 
several hundred cadets, members of the faculty, and retired and Reserve personnel at 
Pennsylvania State University as guest of Penn State Company, AUSA, 25 September. This 
Company is a going concern, with enthusiasm and spirit to spare. Fort Leavenworth 
was first under the wire with petition for Chapter charter. Activities in all army 
areas, with concentration in Third, indicate that Association will have a number of 
Chapters operating by end of year. Four additional ROTC Companies are organizing, 
with many yet to be accounted for. Regional organization, demanded by membership at 
First Annual Meeting, is well under way. 

Outstanding commanders have developed new method of rewarding outstanding 
soldiers. Idea is one we should have thought of ourselves. Col. Max E. Drommond, 
Kobe QM Depot, along with own membership, included enough to pay for membership of 
Cpl. Chester L. Wentling, Depot's Soldier of the Month. Lt. Col. Clarence E. Lane, 
Commanding Officer, Headquarters Instructor Group (Provisional), Fort Ord, enclosed 
purchase order from Central Post Fund for two-year membership for SFC Robert C. 
McDaniel, as prize in a competitive examination on military subjects. Congratulations 
to SPC McDaniel and Cpl. Wentling, and thanks to Col. Drommond and Lt. Col. Lane. This 
is an idea that is worthy of emulation. 

Maj. Gen. H. L. Boatner, Chief, JUSMAAG, again appeals for serviceable but 
obsolete items of uniform for donation to members of the Greek Army. Last year's 
appeal, according to the General, resulted in a very creditable response. Gen. 
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‘The Association of the U. S. Army sho!! be an organization wherein all who are in accord 
th its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in foster- 
ng, supporting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and 
of all its elements, branches, and components and providing for and assuring the Nation's military se- 
curity.” (Statement by the Executive Council, Association of the U. S. Army; adopted 14 December 1953.) 


Boatner personally supervised the distribution of the uniforms; he offers to do the same 
this year to assure that they go to the officers with the greatest need. If you have 
items of uniform that are at all serviceable, and you can't use them, it's better to 
send them to Gen. Boatner than to have them turn up in use in the United States, 
lowering the dignity of the Service. Sam Brownes, 0. D. overcoats (both short and 
long), trench coats, shade 33s, and combat boots are especially usable. Send them to 
Gen. Boatner personally, at APO 206, N. Y. 

Airborne Association, on 1 September, adopted following new objective: "To 
encourage concerted action among all airborne associations and societies in cooperation 
with the Association of the United States Army on matters considered appropriate to 
improve the capability, efficiency, esprit de corps, skills and utilization of the 
airborne for the greater effectiveness of the Army as a whole." This is a welcome 
offer of cooperation; is appreciated, and should pave way for action by all concerned 
to help the Army. 

Under ordinary circumstances there is always a unit or two that deserves mention 
in these pages for their effectiveness in signing up members, but these are not 
ordinary circumstances. The growing awareness of the place of the Association in Army 
affairs has brought action from many locations, and the listing below is incomplete, 
both because of space limitations and the difficulty of extracting information from 
an overloaded membership department: 

The Armor Center, Fort Knox: 807 new members in one day. 
A new 100% unit almost daily (this means every officer in the unit is a member). 
TA&GM Center, Fort Sill: 386 new members in one mail. 
Lt. Col. William E. McBride, lst Bn, 23d Infantry: 5l applications (100% for 
officers, plus an appreciable number of enlisted men, when added to previous 
memberships). 
Fort Leavenworth: 117 members on their application for Chapter charter, 
plus new lists weekly. 

We're rolling! Let's keep it that way. 








It can be done. Although individual Reserve members account for a fair proportion 
of our membership, Reserve units have lagged behind active Army and National Guard 
units in signing up their members. Comes now Company M, 314th Infantry, from the 
Tarentum-New Kensington-Vandegrift area of western Pennsylvania, with 17 new mmeber- 
ships, and in the same envelope from Major K. R. Balsley, Senior Unit Advisor, 
Glassmere, Penna., were ten additional applications from officer reservists. 
Reservists, too, have a stake in the Army and the Association, but they must be 
approached. 

The New York Port of Embarkation, 1860-1955, is title of well-written and nicely 
printed booklet received at AUSA headquarters. Fifty-eight pages, plus tipped-in 
map, well-illustrated, and tables make this a valuable document for logisticians. 

Your magazine -- this magazine -- is being quoted and reprinted more than ever, 
especially in forign military journals. The lead article in THE ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL 
(England), September issue, was Gen. Sturgis's Construction Power is Combat Power, 
from our April issue. During the past four months we have had requests to reprint from 
Mexico, Holland, India, Pakistan, and France. A Medal for Horatius, which appeared 
in our January, 1955, issue, is still drawing requests for reprints, the latest from 
England in a magazine devoted to the subject of management. 
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